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PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own Corresronnenr. } 


TUDY and comparison of the season’s models enable me 

to formulate a few general rules, which are here laid down 
for the benefit of those of our readers who like to ask sum- 
mary questions and receive categorical answers. Skirts, 
while remaining close-fitting about the hips, are quite full 
around the bottom, and all are long. The majority of cor- 
sages preserve the coat effect, either in actual cut or in the 
disposition of the trimming. Sleeves are much less promi- 
nent on the shoulders, and are still subsiding. Jackets are 
all much longer than those of last spring and winter. The 
half-long coats are very much worn, but it is with, relatively 
speaking, the less dressy toilettes, the handsomest costumes 
being almost exclusively worn with mantelets. Long cloaks 
are less worn as general 
wrappings, the majority 
being either storm 
cloaks, worn for actual 
protection against the 
elements, or else luxuri- 
ous carriage wraps, used 
only as such. Bonnets 
are smaller than ever, 
and round hats are less 
large than heretofore. 
Fur muffs are a little 
larger, and fur boas are 
still worn, though much 
less than the flaring 
collars of fur, which so 
comfortably protect the 
nape of the neck. 

As to the details of 
skirts, they remain un- 
draped, and, in general, 
are made with bias or 
gored seams, Skirts 
which belong to prin- 
cesse gowns have not a 
bias seam down the 
middle of the back, but 
are straight down the 
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middle, with the side m 
edges of the back 
breadths sloped, and 


meeting a side breadth 
which is sloped at both mnt NAUKA 
edges. This forms a HY NN i Hii} 
skirt which is flat at the TALL 

top and drops into large HH Hil ii 
folds at the bottom. | 
Sometimes a princesse 
gown, chiefly among 
those of woollen materi- 
al, will have aside form 
of velvet in the corsage, 
carried downward so 
that the skirt will have 
a velvet side breadth. 
Many princesse gowns 
have the seams covered 
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yet defined by a narrow } i La Rh 
silk or gold galloon. | Hi Hin 
All skirts are now lined | Hy i 
with silk throughout. | Ih 


A few dressmakers still 
persist in the attempt to 
introduce a steel spring 
or hoop in the lower 
edge of skirts, but with 
little show of success, 
Another idea, which has 
better promise of being 
taken up, is that of put- 
ting a layer of thin flex- 
ible hair-cloth between 
the material and the silk 
lining, which gives sub- 
stance to light materials, 
and a semblance of 
weight to the folds at the 
bottom’ of the skirt: 
Skirts are either what is 
called half-long, or else 
decidedly long, the for- 
mer having a train of 
from two to four inches, ; 
and the latter having one from twelve to sixteen inches or 
more. 

Fur is being used in such quantities this winter that one 
cannot resist wondering where it all comes from. In addi- 
tion to entire wrappings of fur or fur-lined, there are the 
numberless garments trimmed with fur. Jackets of cloth 
or plush are made with a cavalier plastron and sleeves of 
fur, and this order is reversed sometimes, jackets of fur be- 
ing made with sleeves of cloth braided or of plush. Skirts 
are trimmed with bands of fur, either all around or only 
across the front. Furrevers and collar are used on corsages, 
and even ball toilettes may be trimmed around the neck of 
the corsage with a band of rich fur, such as sable. Seal- 


skin retains all its old-time favor. Day dresses are trimmed 
with a mixture of fur and passementerie, all sorts of fur 


Fie, 1.—RECEPTION TOILETTE.—[(Ser Fie. 3, Page 972.) 


being used, headed by the modest Astrakhan, which is es- 
pecially used on dark woollens and cloths. Rich appliqués 
of passementerie or thick embroidery are employed on some 
of the fur jackets, and the same ornament is applied to 
jackets of matelassé, which is a thick silk material, having 
somewhat the appearance of being quilted, and with the 
outline of the raised design sometimes defined by a row of 
jet beads or a metal thread. 

Among the new winter silks there are some brocades of 
which the design is larger along the middle of the breadth 
and diminishes toward the selvages, and along the selvages 
is a tiny garland, so that all the seams of the skirt are de- 
fined by two of these narrow vines; five breadths of silk are 
allowed for a shirt. There are many moiré antiques among 
the silks, « or broche, and many brocades with large 
bouquets iid ground, a favorite ground being yellow. 
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Velvet is used in combination with these fabrics, most often 
green or red, two fashionable colors. One use of the velvet 
is for panels, which, unlike former panels, do not extend 
all the way down the skirt, but terminate at about two-thirds 
of the length down in a slanting or pointed end. 

Velvet is combined with crépe or with silk muslin, both 
for full-dress toilettes and for robes d’intérieur, that is, house 
or tea gowns, and not only the materials but the colors also 
contrast. For instance, a black velvet gown has askirt front 
of straw-colored crape either in fine close pleats or draped, 
and the front of the corsage is in the form of a crossed fichu 
of the crape. A charming trimming used on some of the 
early reception toilettes of the season is white net embroid- 
ered in white silk and gold spangles, used either for entire 
skirt fronts and plastrons or in flat bands or insertions. On 





Fie. 2.—BALL GOWN.—{See Fie. 4, Pace 972.) 


white satin or on laiton (brass-colored) satin the effect is par- 
ticularly distinguished, also on cloth of the pale tint called 
‘‘ripe wheat.” 

Fringes of silk about an inch and a half in depth are com- 
ing in again, and are used in three rows around the bottom 
of skirts, either all around or only across the front. Velvet 
ribbons are used in the same fashion. In general, all-around 
trimmings are now only used on trainless skirts, of which 
there are very few, or on those with very short train. For 
the benefit of dressmakers who devise their own trimmings 
there are quantities of narrow ribbons, satin-faced or satin- 
edged. Tufts or rosettes of all sizes and all shapes, round 
or oval, are made of these, and studded in various ways about 
skirts and corsages. Indeed, ribbons of all widths are to be 
used. Tiny white moiré ribbons are run into a certain kind 
of lace net made specially for the purpose, and trimmings 
of this are used for the 
skirts of ball gowns, 
and for a plastron and 
sleeves or half-sleeves of 
dinner and_ reception 
toilettes Embroidery 
still occupies a promi 
nent place among trim- 
mings, but rarely ap 
pears now in borders 
or detached designs. 
Parts of a dress have 
special ornamentation, 
as, for instance, the col 
lar will be embroider 
ed conformably to its 
shape, or a corselet or 
girdle is embroidered on 
the corsage; the skirt 
then will have one or 
two revers with a pro- 
portioned design, or per 
haps a succession of tabs 
of graduated length. 
The cuirass corsage of 
thick metallic pusse- 
menterie is revived this 
winter, but modified in 
shape, and with a deep 
beaded fringe to match 
at the lower edge 

One ot the millinery 
fancies of the moment, 
probably destined to be 
short-lived, is a mas- 
culine - looking black 
beaver hat, with, for its 
sole trimming, a repped 


black band fastened in 
a flat bow at the front 
with a metal or pearl 
or Rhine-stone buckle. 
This, however, is ex 
ceptional. In general, 


young girls wear either 
a felt hat or a toque of 
fur, or of cloth trinimed 


with fur. The small 
capote bonnet, which is 
worn by ladies of all 


ages, is now so small as 
to be little more than a 
headdress. It is made 
of velvet, or more often 
of gold or silver em- 
broidery, and trimmed 
with narrow. ribbons. 
The necessity of fasten- 
ing it to the head some- 
how has given rise to a 
great variety of fanciful 
pins in shell, metal, and 
jewels; some are long 
pins with an enamelled 
bow-knot head matching 
the bonnet in color. 
While on the subject of 
jewels it may be well to 
mention that men are 
returning to gold scarf 
rings, plain or jewelled. 
Narrow ribbons of sev- 
eral colors together are 
used for trimming velvet capotes. Thus a black velvet 
capote will have a combination of maize, mauve, and light 
green ribbons. Other black velvet capotes are trimmed 
with white satin ribbon, though in rather a tentative way 
I believe | mentioned in my last letter that the Psyche knot 
in bair-dressing is on the decline. The hair is arranged in 
a somewhat larger and oval knot, sometimes accompanied 
by curls, which complete or replace the knot. The front 
hair is frequentiy parted and taken back in loose classical 
waves. A pretty coiffure for a young lady generously en 
dowed with hair consists of a twisted slightly oval coil at 
the centre of the back of the head, with a hanging braid 
below it, loosely plaited and tied with a ribbon above the 
curled ends. The side hair is slightly créped 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the beginning of the volume for 1892, a 
change will be made by the publishers in the system 
of dating Harper’s Bazar. The date of the paper 
‘vill be made to coincide with the date of publica- 
tion. Up to this time No. 1 of each volume, al- 
though dated in January, has actually been issued 
in the middle of December. 

No. 52 of Vol. XXIV. will be issued on December 
12th, and will bear the date of December 26 (1), 1891. 

No.1 of Vol. XXV. will bear the date of Satur- 
day, January 2, 1892. The two numbers between 
No. 52 for 1891 and No. 1 for 1892 will be issued as 
follows : 

Supplementary No. 53 on December 19th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (2). Supplement- 
ary No. 54 will be issued on December 26th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (3). 

Subscribers will please take note that a corre- 
sponding change is made on the labels attached to 
their wrappers, all subscriptions ending at the ex- 
piration of a year from their beginning, but on a 
DIFFERENT NUMBER in the new volume from that in 
the old. 

Subscriptions for 1891 which began with No. 1 will 
expire with No. 52. If the subscription is renewed 
before December 10, 1891, we will send Supplement- 
ary No. 53 and No. 54 gratis. If renewed after 
December 10, 1891, the subscription will begin with 
Supplementary No. 53, and will end, at the eapira- 
tion of fifty-two weeks, with No. 50 of the volume for 


1892. 
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THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 

LD Scrooge is never so much out of fashion as 
in the beautiful processional weeks between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. This is the season of 
good feeling, of loosened purse-strings, of unselfish 
planning, of conspiracies into which malice does not 
enter, of the holiest of mysteries. To and fro on the 
avenues and streets the children flit like fairies, paus- 
ing entranced before shop windows which recall the 
marvels of the Arabian Nights, and eagerty discussing 
the possibilities of the pence in their dimpled hands. 
Could their generosity measure out their gifts, papa, 
mamma, the governess, the nurse, and all the troop 
of cousins would be remembered at this happy time 
by every free-hearted child. 

“In the home a great many innocent surprises are 
in process of accomplishment. Mamma has kept a 
note-book for months, and it. its pages has jotted 
down the unconscious speeches of this and that mem- 
ber of the household, wishes, which are great helps 
in the holiday season, when nobody’s gift should be 
a misfit, but each should receive the very thing for 
which he or she most earnestly longed. 

As the crisp airs of December deepen the color on 
the maiden’s cheek, and the first snow-flakes flying 
through the fields are precursors of sleigh-bells and 
toboggans and all sturdy winter sports, the home 
lines are the more closely drawn. Our pleasures 
are more intimately associated with the fireside; old 
Boreas raging without, but heaven’s own peace with- 
in. Summer disperses family groups, while winter 
unites them in a sweeter friendliness. And the holi- 
day season, coming before the whirl of social en- 
gagements and of church activities has fairly begun, 
is the jewelled clasp upon the circlet of family life. 
For the next few days and weeks the thoughts of 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, parents and 
children, are set upon how best to please one another. 

And ever there is in the midst the radiant figure 
of a child, the benignant face of a mother, and in the 
distance the ear that listens can hear the angels sing. 

Whence, then, a note that jars, a discord in the 
harmony? 

Is it not, dear friends, that in the holiday season 
we often attempt too much? Desiring to be liberal, 
are we not sometimes unjust? Do we not suffer that 
to become a tax which ought to be pure enjoyment? 
and are we not departing from the true spirit of 
Christmas giving when we allow the element of cost 
to obtrude itself arrogantly? 

The real value of a gift is in the love that prompts 
it. A flower may mean more than a diamond, a 
tiny book or picture more than silver or gold, if it 
carry with it a sweet sincere thought. 

The moment that the idea of reciprocity enters into 
the mind of giver or of receiver a gift is cheapened 
and vulgarized. To bestow a present because one 
ought, or because it will be expected, or because it 
will pay off a score, or for any reason except for 
love’s own sake, is to rob the holiday season of its 
richest opportunity, and defraud it of its inost unique 
charm. 
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MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











I AM sure to miss a good thing when I arrive late at Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s. To-day I missed John Vellum. He was 
coming down the steps with Captain Whoppers when I drove 
up. Whoppers had just heard about something old and 
very rare—thirteenth century—all intact, and not a leaf miss- 
ing. I did not understand exactly what it was or where, 
though Whoppers stopped me fora moment. Generally one 
has no trouble in catching Whoppers’s meaning; but to-day 
he was mysterious. His head gestures indicated something, 
too, of great moment. Vellum was clearly excited. 

I knew at once when I entered that Vellum’s visit had-dis- 
turbed the Professor. Professor Prodgers, for some reason, 
has never yet been able to reconcile himself to Vellum. He 
says very little to him. The Professor, by-the-way, never is 
indignant nor explosive with a man he doesn’t like. There 
is merely a curious shrinking and contracting to be noticed 
in his body He wraps his right leg so tightly round the 
left that the toe of one boot touches the heel of the other, 
his shoulders bending till they nearly reach his knees. He 
looks then, as he sits in the high carved chair always reserved 
for him, his face in his teacup, like a man half his size. We 
all know what Hebe Van Auken will do at such times. She 
is the only person who can ever restore the Professor Yet 
she only begins, with seeming irrelevance, to talk about any- 
thing uppermost in her mind. She was talking, in fact, 
when I came in, and I saw that the Professor had already be- 
gun to unbend. 

‘I nearly froze at the ball game on Thanksgiving,” she 
was saying. ‘‘ But I would not have missed it for the world. 
I believe osm liked the idea of the umbrellas. I am al- 
ways so sure of a man’s enthusiasm when he goes out under 
an umbrella to express it. Then I liked the streets. The idea 
of driving up Fifth Avenue with houses all draped in col- 
lege colors! Some people never do as much for a President. 
Why, even the wheels of the coaches were bound with the 
colors.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs, Van Twiller; ‘‘ but it has all killed our 
old Thanksgiving. Half the town deserting it for a ball 

ame!” 
arr Have you never observed, my dear Mrs. Van Twiller,” 
said the Professor, some of his old manner returning, ‘‘ that, 
better even than dinner or festivity, the world loves what it 
calls a fight?” 

‘**Not a fight,” said Miss Van Auken, ‘‘ but the winning 
side. I don’t believe half the world cares for the battle itself, 
nor even for the combatants, but only for the victor. Idon’t 
believe that most people even cared for the ball game, but 
only for the college for which they could finally toss up their 
caps. It’s tragic, too, when one thinks of it. Those splen- 
did fellows all—” 

Van Pennwyppe, drawing his gloves off as he crossed the 
door-sill, entered at this moment. It never occurred to Miss 
Van Auken to finish her sentence. 

‘*Met Vellum,” Van Pennwyppe said, after a moment, 
“driving in a hansom with Whoppers. I wondered why he 
was not at the Academy ” 

‘*At the Academy!” said Brushes, twisting his mustache 
so that the sharp ends could be seen outside his cheek line. 
‘* Vellum never looks at pictures less than two centuries old, 
or at one not on a platter.” 

‘*T hear,” said Miss Van Auken, looking at Pennwyppe, 
‘that he has paid an enormous sum for a bit of old parch- 
ment found 1n a tomb.” 

‘*He is always paying enormous sums,” said Brushes. 
“* An inlaid cabinet last month belonging to Marie Antoinette, 
a bit of Oliver Cromwell’s armor, and a whole lot of squatty 
little Chinese gods carved out of ivory. Exquisite taste.” 

Brushes believed only in draperies, with perhaps a piece 
of old Dutch carving. They were all that he had in his 
studio, 

‘Such a collection, though!” said Van Pennwyppe. ‘‘A 
Library in Pots and a Liberal Education in Japanese Swords” 
—getting off one of his own head-lines. ‘* You know Vel- 
lum, Professor?” 

“Yes, I know Vellum,” said the Professor, now thorough- 
ly aroused. ‘‘John Vellum, of Potterie & Vellum, brokers 
and bankers. Always collecting something; sometimes it’s 
coupons, sometimes it’s crockery.” : 

‘*T hear he is going to give his collection to the museum,” 
said Mrs. Clyte. 

‘* Stuff!” said the Professor. 

‘You don’t believe it?” gasped Van Pennwyppe. It was 
too late now to make important changes in the Gentlewo- 
man’s Hour. ‘* What is he going to do with it?” 

‘Do with it?” snapped the Professor, rising from his 
chair. ‘‘Do with it? Have a sale.” 


” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN AND CLERGYMEN. 


‘q\HE same daily newspapers offer the closing reports of 
i the vast International Women’s Temperance Conven- 
tion in Boston and of the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Washington, D.C. Both of these are coer | gatherings 
for moral purposes, and both are composed of persons of 
high character and purposes. It is curious to compare 
them as to themes and treatment, and still more curious 
when we see how absolutely they differ in the lines pursued. 
The Women’s Convention has, of course, a specific object, 
temperance—or, more specifically, total abstinence and pro- 
hibition. Yet it is not confined to this, and, when outside of 
this ground, its selection of themes and treatment may fairly 
be brought into comparison with those of other reformatory 
bodies. These themes are very few and simple. The reso- 
lutions, as summed up in the newspapers, advocate woman 
suffrage; pledge sympathy and support to Pundita Rama- 
bai in India; favor social purity; recommend industrial and 
hysical training in public schools, protest against the 
Eoutlans Lottery, and against daily records of crime in the 
newspapers. The Convention also memorialized the World’s 
Fair Commission to close its gates on Sunday. All this in 
addition to the strictly temperance work in the assembly. 
The Episcopal Church Congress showed itself to be a body 
so fearless and practical as to bring up curious comparisons 
with the American Episcopal Church of fifty years ago, 
which was so largely conservative, and as yet concerned it- 
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self so little with the reforms of the day. This congress 
could hardly have been more direct and outspoken had it 
been held by the Salvation Army; and yet it hardly touched 
one of the points which the women found so all-absorbing. 
It was, on the other hand, mainly given to a single point, 
which would doubtless, in the minds of many, cover and 
absorb all the points considered by the Women’s Conven- 
tion—the question, that is, of social reform. What arrests 
the attention of the women is the terrible fact of intemper- 
ance and impurity; and these, they think, lie at the founda- 
tion of most social ills, the question of social inequalities 
being secondary. But to the clergymen it is apparently 
the intemperance and licentiousness which are secondary 
and derivative, being the inevitable result of social strife and 
competition. Accordingly, of seven speakers at the morn- 
ing session (November 18th), two called themselves social- 
ists, two more came very near it, and the three others treated 
social reform as the absorbing question of the day. Rev. 
P. W. Sprague said that a true socialism was the outgrowth 
of democracy; Rev. H. M. Bartlett pointed out that all re- 
cent legislation had a socialistic tendency; Rev. William 
Praed said that all classes should mingle, as in early days; 
Professor Gould found the system of competition utterly 
unchristian in its tendency, yet feared that socialism would 
destroy individuality. The whole debate was most charac- 
teristic of the present fearless attitude of a Church, one of 
whose oldest bishops (Huntington) has just published a 
pamphlet on ‘‘ Strikes” which would have been thought 
radical in the days of Horace Greeley. 

Something may be said, no doubt, in favor of both points 
of view, but I do not see how any one can deny that the 
clergymen’s position is the wider one. Compared with 
questions that are to affect the very structure of society, 
even such measures as prohibition sink into a secondary 
place. Poverty is not the only source of drinking and licen- 
tiousness, but it is a very powerful cause of them, As mat- 
ters now stand, whole families grow up to these things, as 
Horace Mann said, ‘‘as regularly and inevitably as corn is 
grown to be eaten.” How to control the trusts and the 
tenement-houses; how to reconcile democratic government 
with the existence of hundred-millionaires—these are ques- 
tions that lead us far deeper than prohibitory laws or the 
closing of the Chicago exhibition on Sunday. Why is it 
that clergymen, as such, address themselves to these ques- 
tions, handling them wisely or unwisely, and an international 
congress of women does not ? 

There is no probability that it arises from any essential 
difference as to modes of thought between the sexes. With- 
in a week of these meetings, at the International Peace Con- 

ress in Rome, an American lady (Mrs. Ormsby, of New 

York) had startled the convention by an address on ‘‘ The 
Real Cause and the Real Cure of War,” in which she had 
boldly advocated a reform in land tenure. Women are quite 
as likely as men to be progressive and ardent; they do not 
like to be iconoclastic; but, after all, it was Jenny Geddes, 
and not a man, who threw her stool at the priest. Probably 
the real difference is that the women who came together, 
precommitted to the cure of intemperance, had not equally 
given their attention to more general social problems, and 
hence took them up rather at haphazard. In regard to Sun- 
day opening, for instance, they go distinctly against the atti- 
tude of the labor unions, although this attitude wholly favors 
woman suffrage and other reforms which such conventions 
affirm. Again, it is to be remembered that, as prohibitionists, 
these ladies are naturally coercionists, and it is easy to pass 
from one form of coercion to another. Hence the tone of 
the clergymen was, on the whole, more liberal than that of the 
women, who vigorously hissed Governor Russell and Mayor 
Matthews for their absence, although neither professes to be 
a prohibitionist or to attend all public meetings. Yet when 
we consider how long it has taken men to learn fair play to 


opponents, or to acquiesce patiently in the result of an elec- - 


tion, we must not expect women to learn it at once. And 
little things that looked melodramatic in the women’s meet- 
ings—as the kneeling of the newly chosen president on the 
platform to be consecrated—were really more graceful and 
symbolical than most of what occupies so much time, under 
the name of ‘‘ work,” in the secret societies of men. 

It certainly is a very impressive thing, and significant for 
the future, to see thousands of women organized to act to- 
gether, accepting the rules of order, and submitting to officers 
of their own appointment. It is a legitimate outgrowth of re- 
publican government, and has a great bearing on its future. 
It teaches us that henceforth women are not to be merely 
the meek and reverential subordinates of men—like her who 
is described by Dickens, on her imaginary tombstone, as 
‘*Ethelinda, Reverential Wife of Mr. Thomas Sapsea ”—but 
are to act independently and mark out their own paths. It 
was a thing of even international importance that a woman 
so gracious and noble in appearance and so sweet of speech as 
Lady Henry Somerset should appear upon the platform, with 
an American Quakeress by her side, and plead for princi- 
ples which would disarm and reconcile all contending na- 
tions, It is also a great thing when the clergy and laity of a 
Church so rich in ritual, in tradition, and in membership— 
and therefore, as one speaker said, now exposed to the dan- 
gers of prosperity—as the American Episcopal Church, 
meet to look social problems in the face. Formerly on such 
occasions, if the laity spoke, the clergy pronounced the bene- 
diction, but at this meeting the benediction, or at least the 
final speech, cazae nobly from a layman, and even from a 
soldier. It was Colonel Morris Schaff, U.S.A., who said, in 
closing: ‘‘ We are now at a point where one or the other 
element of religious sentiment must have the mastery. It 
must be love of the past and the air of humility on one hand, 
or the love of the future and the bold free spirit of the chiv- 
alrous Christian on the other.” That phrase ‘ chivalrous 
Christian ” might well become historic. 7. W. ab 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


N the first week of December the shops take on a gayer 
appearance, and become great bazars filled with new and 
beautiful things that will serve as gifts at the coming holi- 
days. At the great jewellers the articles most sold this season 
for gifts are brooches and finger-rings. The novel brooches 
for people of wealth who are already provided with pins of 
white diamonds are those with colored cabochons—uncut 
precious stones-—emeralds, rubies, etc., in flower designs, set 
in diamond foliage. Baroque pearls in pink or gray tints, 
and others quite black, are mounted in the same way. Tur- 
quoises of the light robin’s-egg shade are increased in favor 
for young ladies’ pins. Coronet effects, crowns, and pointed 
feather or flower designs are chosen for brooches, as most of 
them are arranged to serve also as part of a tiara, or to be at- 
tached to a hair-pin, or worn in the hair in some way. They 
also serve as pendants from necklaces, and as shoulder pieces, 
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or for other parts of the corsage. A beautiful piece that 
serves three purposes—as a brooch, or pendant, or hair or- 
nament—is a group of flowers represented by different-col- 
ored tourmalines, the red blossoms and green buds charm- 
ingly suggested, with stem-and leaves of small diamonds, set 
in platinum ; this is $200. The French designs of bow- 
knots, rosettes, and fleurs-de-lis still remain in favor, and are 
bought separately or in sets, with a slender gold fillet or an 
amber-shell hair-pin, to which they may be attached. Lyre, 
crown, and star shaped brooches of pearls, with diamonds, 
are effectively set in white enamel. Exquisitely painted 
miniatures are framed in rows of pearls, or in small dia- 
monds, or in scroll or flower forms. Amethysts are being 
revived in large sizes; also the brown and gold topazes, en- 
crusted with diamonds in the old way. Glowing fire opals 
are among the most interesting stones. Tourmalines and 
chrysoberyls are mounted in enamelled or pierced gold. 

Some novel Paris brooches are of transparent enamel on 
silver, representing rosettes or bow-knots of double-faced rib- 
bon, showing the lustrous gloss of satin in a rich color or pale 
blue or mauve on one side, while the other is thickly repped like 
faille,and is either silver or gold in color. These cost $25to $75; 
and have an arrangement to attach them toahair-pin. Less 
costly are large gold bow-knots representing yellow brocaded 
ribbon at $28, or of open-patterned gold lace at $17, or with 
a diamond in the centre for $23. Small gold bow pins be- 
gin as low as $4, and those holding a pearl are $750. En- 
amelled flower brooches are still sold, the newest having 
small diamonds all along the edges, veining the leaves; a 
soft velvet-like finish is given to enamelled pink wygelia blos- 
soms, great yellow chrysanthemums, and pink, mauve, or 
white orchids. Russian enamelled brooches for $50 upward 
are heads of beautiful women with the glowing jewels in their 
fillet or necklace admirably represented by transparent en- 
amel; or heavy gold mounting is in characteristic Russian de- 
signs. An odd fancy is for brooches of insects or creep- 
ing things—beetles, lizards, or frogs of gold set with colored 
precious stones, or pavé with diamonds, emeralds, or the 
green olivines, 

Round cluster rings have a colored centre stone, small or 
large, according to the outlay of money. This centre may 
be a pale Persian turquoise or a pink pearl, a costly pigeon’s- 
blood ruby from Burmah or one of lighter purplish tint 
from Ceylon, a deep blue sapphire or a brilliant fire opal, a 
zircon of honey yellow shade or a dark-brown diamond, a 
topaz, an amethyst, a chrysoberyl, a spinel, or an aqua-ma- 
rina; but in any case it is framed around with small stones, 
either diamonds or pearls, skilfully set in platinum to show 
none of the metal. Slender marquise rings are still worn of 
opals, turquoises, or briolet sapphires surrounded by dia- 
monds. Turquoise rings are set in half hoops, or alterna- 
ting with pearls or diamonds, and in bows, fleurs-de-lis, and 
crowns. ‘‘ Pinky rings” of fancy designs with pearl centres 
are from $1 75 up to $6 each. 

A jewelled tiara with one point, three, five, or even seven, 
is the gift coveted by rich and fashionable women. All 
these points are brooches that detach to be worn on the cor- 
sage of evening dresses. Blond shell hair-pins- with open 
gold mounting or with a jewelled brooch at top satisfy wo- 
men of simpler tastes, Gold or silver fillets for young girls 
are more slender than those of last year. Diamond neck- 
laces have a riviére, or else a close collar in floral design, or 
a flower cluster just at the throat, with festooned strings of 
diamonds below. Most costly of all are those of pierced dia- 
monds strung like beads, one alternating with pearls being 
marked $22,000. Gold and Etruscan bead necklaces aaa 
those of fine gold woven wire are among the inexpensive 
ornaments. Hat-pins of gold costing $5 upward are most 
useful gifts; other stick pins that pierce the bonnet are 
mounted with baroqu* pearls. 

Ear screws of pears are very fashionable, also cluster 
screws, with a turquoise, sapphire, opal, or ruby centre 
framed in diamonds. The old-time cluster diamond ear- 
rings are again revived in very close setting, showing so 
little gold that the effect of a great solitaire diamond is 
given, 

Entirely new bracelets are a slender Venetian chain of 
gold, which passes over the hand with a hanging drop of 
precious stones, and protected by a clasp, through which 
the chain passes, American and West Indian pearls 
—the latter of the pink shade taken from conch shells— 
form exquisite pear-shaped pendants for these bracelets. 
Others have fancy sapphires in the unusual pink, yellow, or 
light blue shades, or the rare white sapphire, or the pendant 
may be of a faceted ruby, or a ruby spinel, or the exquisite 
violet spinel, or perhaps of a yellow or brown diamond. 
These are $85 upward, according to the value of the stones. 
Other bracelets have jewelled flowers, and are provided with 
a chain to elongate them into a necklace, and there are feck- 
laces of many slender chains that fold up as a bracelet, or- 
namented with East India designs in flower forms of cabo- 
chon rubies surrounded by diamonds in most flexible setting. 
Slight gold wire bracelets and others that are heavier, in 
half-hoop form of diamonds in knife-edge setting, have a cen- 
tral piece of a large turquoise, ruby, opal, or other impor- 
tant stone, accompanied by a key for detaching the centre 
piece, to use it as a brooch at the throat, or in a hair-pin, or 
on a low bodice. Lace is admirably copied in bracelets of 
platinum meshes like those of Valenciennes, with the flower 
pattern and scallops in small diamonds. 

For the desk or library table a novelty is a moistener for 
postage-stamps or envelopes instead of putting them to the 
tongue. This is a small glass tube filled with water that 
filters through to a sponge, keeping it just damp enough to 
moisten the mucilage; it costs $9. New large inkstands 
have a silver top holding a watch, while others are mounted 
with buffalo horn inlaid with turquoises. Very small ink- 
stands are a square block of plain glass treated like rock- 
crystal with intaglio cutting; they cost $11. For the toilet 
table are silver and glass sets of five pieces—a pair of large 
square bottles of blocks of glass with silver stopples for 
holding toilette waters, a sponge-bowl of silver with per- 
forated tray, a very large silver box for a huge powder-puff, 
a double box of silver for soaps of different kinds, and a 
larger box for tooth, nail, and flesh brushes. Still other ex- 
traordinary sets have fifteen pieces, with combs of amber 
shell, and silver-backed brushes. All these pieces can be 
bought separately, and each is a handsome gift. Hand-mir- 
rors are in a round silver frame of floriated pattern, with 
short ring handle, for $380; a brush to match is $34; a nail- 
polisher, $11. Less costly gifts are a silver glove-mender— 
an oval-ended bar to thrust in the finger and darn the glove 
upon ; this is $1 25. A spool of dental floss in a silver case 
is $3 50. Chamois emery bags in strawberry or heart shape 
with silver top are $1 upward. A silver needle-case is 
$3 75. A pin ball thickly set with pins and mounted in sil- 
ver is $4 50. Pocket pin-cushions of velvet mounted in gold 
or silver are $1 75 upward. A silver lyre, with detachable 
silver pins forming the strings, is hung as a chatelaine, and 
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costs $9 50. Mucilage brushes with a silver handle are $5. 
A knitting-needle case of silver is $11, and a tape measure 
in a silver case is $6. 

Among gifts for gentlemen are curious rings, which even 
the most manly men wear nowadays, such as puzzle rings, 
studies from the Chinese and Japanese, of four or six con- 
tinuous rings that form a puzzling combination, and when 
coiled are very effective on the finger; they cost from $50 
upward. Snake rings are worn in combinations of gold and 
platinum with jewelled heads. Other rings are a dolphin or 
sea-serpent with ruby eyes, holding a pearl or diamond in 
the mouth, or else a diamond-eyed fish or a crocodile swal- 
lowing its tail. Gypsy rings with imbedded stones—cat’s- 
eye, topaz, turquoises, or moon-stones—are still popular with 
men; also Indian rings with scroll floriations of very yellow 
gold inlaid with diamonds. A wagon clock is mounted in 
patent-leather or in light pig-skin to hang on the dash-board 
of an open wagon, or the watch may be removed, and used 
in a doctor’s brougham in the pocket prepared there for it; 
it is $25, mounted, or the separate watch is $15. Silver ciga- 
rette cases have gay French scenes enamelled on them, while 
English cases have horses and racing scenes. Match-safes 
from London are enamelled to represent cricket and golf, 
those from Paris have Watteau figures, and others from Rus- 
sia have snowy landscapes iv enamel. Cigar-cases are of 
silver, or of polished steel mounted with gold, and those of 
the very light aluminium are $18. Court-plaster cases to 
carry in the vest pocket are only $1 when of plain silver, 
while those of gold go up to $45. The coin locket for con- 
cealing a miniature, so popular last winter, is now made in 
foreign coins—English, French, German, Turkish, and Mex- 
ican. A capital novelty is a silver or gold plate to be mark- 
ed with a gentleman’s name or initial, and fastened inside 
his hat; these are $1 50 in silver, or $6 in gold. A cigarette- 
holder of silver has a ring attached to put on the finger 
and hold the cigarette while talking: price, $1 75. Selected 
pieces of amber inlaid with precious stones in designs of 
crabs, snakes, etc., are costly cigarette-holders. A pocket 
comb of blond shell with silver back is $2 50, or with a silver 
sheath, $4 25. A little silver case holding chalk for the 
billiard cue is $3 50. A silver slide with rubber in one 
end to cover a cedar pencil costs from 50 cents upward. A 
small clasp of silver or gold for holding the cravat in place 
is $1 in plain silver, or $1 75 in fleur-de-lis shape, and in 
gold is $6 50. 

Liberty’s silks, brocades, and satins in wonderfully soft 
and artistic colors are imported for covers of sofa cushions 
and down pillows. The silks and brocades are $2 75 a 
yard, and satins with silver sheen are $4. Very large pillows, 
even a yard square, are in vogue for wide couches; these, 
filled with good down and covered with China silk frilled 
about the edges, are $6 upward. Effective silks for cushions 
have pale pink roses almost concealing a black ground, while 
others have blue or rose arabesques on cream white. The 
puffy, fluffy Bernhardt cushion has a draped cover of India 
silk crossed with broad brocaded ribbon bands that tie in the 
centre in a mammoth bow; $20 is the price. White repped 
tapestry with painted pink scroil border makes a lovely cush- 
ion cover frilled with white lace over pink silk; this is im- 
ported, and costs $18. A rouleau or short bolster for a gen- 
tleman’s lounge has a cover of East India embroidery on 
velvet worth $25. Liberty silk covered pillows for $6 have 
the corners drawn up as rosettes. Small square pillows cov- 
ered with China silk frilled all around are $3 50 upward. 
A travelling cushion for resting the head upon is a large soft 
ball covered with India silk at $215. Bright plaid bandanna 
covers, all red and yellow, are on large pillows, with a deep 
falling ruffle on the edge. Lovely low rattan stools, all white 
and gold, with rattan plaited to represent a cloth thrown 
over the seat, are still handsomer when covered with a cush- 
ion of Liberty brocade, dull pink wrought with gold, or blue 
with silver. A curious Oriental quilt for a bed or a wall 
hanging is so wonderfully embroidered that it was admitted 
free of duty. Cretonne tapestry—repped cotton—in large 
gay designs forms a spread or hanging for a bachelor’s apart- 
ment at $10, while one of delicate blue coloring for a young 
girl’s room is $15; a third for covering a single bed is $6 75. 
An interesting piece for a bookcase hanging or a table-cover 
has Indian embroidery that glows like jewels; the price 
is $30. 

Filigree silver toys for grown people to display on cabi- 
nets and on glass-topped tables are mandolins, pagodas, 
kennels, tables, and cages, costing from $165 upward. A 
filigree frame of intricate open pattern for two photographs 
is $488. Other curios are Vienna enamels on silver with 
French landscapes decorating a tiny sedan chair, a cornuco- 
pia, a chariot, or a screen for holding miniatures. Dresden 
cabinet pieces are in similar shapes, Other costly toys are 
of silver gilded in open patterns on mother-of-pearl pieces 
that have miniature decorations; these are heart-shaped 
boxes, little tables, a fauteuil, or a tiny grand-piano. The 
novelties in spoons are of transparent Russian enamel, also 
bits of old Dutch silver. New Dresden boxes for bonbons 
are in the shape of a Maltese cross, or else of a horseshoe. 
Russian bonbon spoons have Niello-work on the bowl. 
Small figures of carved ivory copy famous antiques, while 
those more modern represent Lohengrin, Joan of Arc, beg- 
gar monks, and Cupids. 

A pretty gift is an olian harp, to hang on the door of one’s 
own room, and announce with sweet low tinkling sounds the 
arrival of a guest; it comes in white and gold or in dark 
wood; the price is $15. Another pretty bit of furniture is a 
long slender panel of irregular shelves of white enamelled 
wood, with spindle sides, mounted with China silk of a deli- 
cate color matching that which prevails in the room. Cor- 
ner brackets and mantle shelves are similarly made. 

Among pretty things in the fancy stores are candle shades 
of a mammoth orchid or a rose of silken petals, with a frame 
and ring attached to hold it in place. A shade for a small 
reading lamp is a sunflower with golden drooping petals, 
while for a high banquet lamp or a piano lamp is an Amer- 
ican beauty rose of rather exaggerated size to make every- 
thing near couleur de rose. Hanging boxes of decorated satin 
—pink, blue, lavender, or yellow—are for bonbons or for 
general ‘‘ catch-alls.” Photograph-cases of oval shape, fold- 
ed for two pictures, are covered with exquisite brocades of 
blue and silver, or white with gold, while others are stand- 
ing cluster frames similarly covered. Long slender panels 
of tinted kid for marking engagements have slips for cards 
marked with each day of the week. One of the many covers 
for whisk-brooms is a yellow sunflower with natural-looking 
petals of yellow cloth. For a writing-table is a long pad 
with folding covers of kid—red, yellow, or green—with 
inside portfolio pockets and pretty painted decorations out- 
side. Among numberless bags is one combining a fan and 
slipper bag for a girl to carry out in the evening; the short 
bag for slippers is of exquisite gold brocade, and the longer 
fan-bag is made of ribbons. A pretty case has compart- 
ments for three scent-bottles, or else for camphor, cologne, 
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and alcohol. A folding panel of linen duck has pockets 
for cards marked for each day in the week, and costs $1 75. 

Among inexpensive gifts for all sorts and conditions of 
people are little postage-stamp boxes of kid decorated with 
flowers and banded with ribbon, for 25 cents each. A heart- 
shaped kid box for the same purpose is 75 cents, while for 90 
cents is a paper-weight shaped like a pug’s head, with stamp- 
box inside. Shakespeare shaving papers, each with a quo- 
tation, are mounted on stiff paper with characteristic deco- 
rations, and cost only 48 cents. A new fancy, sold for $1, isa 
glass tumbler for holding flowers, covered with a silken bag- 
like drapery; the glass can be easily removed. Sachet pin- 
cushions of scented wool are covered with crépe de Chine of 
delicate colors, slightly painted with good designs, for $1 20 
Travelling inkstands of English morocco, holding pen-box 
and stamp-box, in compact shape, only three inches long, are 

1 75. A cunning Japanese doll holds shoe buttons in her 
red gown, and her queue is of shoe-button thread, while in one 
sleeve is a thimble, and in the other needles; a pair of scis 
sors hang from her shoulders, and the cost of all is only 
$1 20. A wicker footstool gilded and banded with ribbon 
costs but 75 cents. 

For information thanks are due Messrs. Trrrany & Co.;: 
THEoporE B. Starr; B. AttmMan & Co.; Enricn Bro- 
THERS; and AITKEN, Son, & Co 


PERSONAL. 

Tue recent death of Mrs. Cyrus W. Field, at her husband's 
country home in Irvington-on-the-Hudson, recalls the fact 
that it is hardly a year since Mr. and Mrs. Field celebrated 
their golden wedding. Among the gifts on that occasion 
was a fine vellum album containing a congratulatory address 
from Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyle, Archdeacon Farrar, 
and other distinguished Englishmen. Mrs. Field has shared 
in her husband’s triumphs aud successes, and has been plea 
santly known in social circles on both sides of the Atlantic. 
She was also active in charitable work in this city. 

—It is gratifying to learn that the remains of Helen Hunt 
Jackson have been removed from their resting-place on 
Cheyenne Mountain, and reburied in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Colorado Springs. Pleasure-seeking vandals had made a 
picnic ground of the author's chosen burial-place, until it had 
lost all semblance of sacred seclusion. 

—A paragraph recently published states that General 
J. A. Haldeman (of Kansas), Queen Victoria, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold are the only English-speaking persons who have ever 
received the Siamese order of the Sacred White Elephant. 
This statement is now contradicted, and Colonel Thomas W. 
Knox, the author of the Boy Travellers, is said to have been 
presented with the decoration by the King of Siam in recog- 
nition of the fairness with whiclr his kingdom was treated 
in the account given by the Boy Travellers of their visit 
there. 

—Lady Shelley will present to the nation or to some pub 
lic body a monument in marble or bronze of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, upon the centenary of the poet’s birth next year 
A Shelley Concordance will also be issued, and there is talk 
of a second representation of Shelley’s painful drama, J'he 
Cenci. 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has been honored by having 
his name given to the hill at Plainfield, Massachusetts, where 
he was born sixty-two years ago 

—A pearl necklace valued at $120,000 is to be presented 
by the Czar of Russia to the Czarina. Its formei possessor 
took twenty years to collect the pearls of which it is com- 
posed, and he chose them for their perfection of color and 
shape, as well as for their size. It is said to be the most re- 
markable pearl necklace of modern times, casting that of 
Queen Margherita quite into the shade. 

~-Dr. Henry George Liddell, widely known by the Greek 
Lexicon which he compiled in conjunction with the late 
Dean Scott, is soon to retire as Dean of Christchurch at 
Oxford. He is now nearly eighty years old. 

—Madame Bartholdi, mother of the sculptor, and model 
of his statue of “ Liberty Enlightening the World,” is dead. 
In her youth she was known as the most beautiful woman 
in Alsace. 

—The late Mrs. Franklin Dexter, sister of William H. 
Prescott, the historian, held the peculiar belief that the best 
time to be asleep was when every one else was awake. She 
therefore made a practice of going to bed every morning at 
six o'clock. Mrs. Dexter was a granddaughter of that Col 
onel William Prescott who led the Revolutionary forces at 
the battle of Bunker Hill. 

-——Jean Ingelow has a pleasant custom of giving to the 
poor ‘‘copyright dinners” at regular intervals from the re 
ceipts of her books. She is sixty-three years old and gray 
haired. 

—The sum of ten thousand dollars has been presented to 
Princeton College by Mr. Spencer Trask, of Brooklyn, to 
found a free course of lectures for the students. The first 
of the course has already been given by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and some of the most noted lecturers and authors of the day 
are expected to follow him. 

—The personal appearance of Miss Alice French, better 
known to the reading public as Octave Thanet, contradicts 
the occasional slurs upon the dress of literary women. Her 
clothes are always of the neatest and daintiest, and she has 
an indescribable look of refinement and trimness. 

—At the anniversary mass celebrated at the Greek church 
in Paris last month in memory of Marie Bashkirtseff a large 
number of Americans were present. The service was most 
impressive, and the ritual was finely rendered. 

—Walt Whitman is said to have refused of late to receive 
many of the visitors who called to see him. His own friends 
he is always glad to welcome, but he wearies of the impor- 
tunities of mere curiosity-mengers. 

—For more than a year Annie D. Barr has been success- 
fully running the engine of a large steam-laundry in Chicago. 
She has been regularly examined,-and holds an engineer’s 
license. 

—C. B. Atwood, chief designer of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, states that, barring some unforeseen happening, the Wo- 
man’s Building will be the first completed on the Exposition 
grounds. A handsome carved panel for the wainscoting of 
the reception-room of this building has been donated by Mrs. 
John M. Stone, wife of the Governor of Mississippi, and Mrs. 
May Wright Sewell has offered for the finishing of one of 
the rooms of the building beautiful native Indiana woods 

—The Illinois Woman’s State World’s Fair Board has 
adopted as an official badge the coat of arms of the State, 
encircled, at the suggestion of Mrs. Governor Oglesby, with 
a wreath of Indian corn depending from a bar, in the centre 
of which is acircle. This bar and circle are in red,white, and 
blue enamel corresponding to the shield on the pendant, the 
rest of which is in black enamel on a gold ground. In artis- 
tic lettering on this badge is the motto of Illinois, *‘ State 
Sovereignty and National Union.” 
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Tea Gown. 


HE model illustratec is a princesse gown 

of serpent blue brocade, with pale saimon 
pink crépe de Chine for the tlowing draped 
front. The flaring Medici collar and square 
revers are of crépe studded with sapphire 
cabochons. The puffed brocade sleeves ter- 
minate in flowing crépe frills headed by a 
jewelled band. 


Coat with Feather Trimming. 

Nyon ROSE cloth is the material of 
fi this stylish coat, with a relief of dark 
green, which appears in the embroidered 
velvet vest that is let into the open fronts, 
and in the iridescent border of cock and pea- 
cock feathers which trims the neck, wrists, 
and front edges. The small muff is of fez 
thers to match. 


Neck Wear. 
5 jabot shown in Fig. 1 is made of white 
lace six inches wide. The foundation is 
a strip of stiff net two inches wide, extend- 
ing from throat to waist. One strip of lace 
is gathered in a frill along one side, and two 
others are brought down in folds, terminating 
in two loops and an end. The lace is also 
draped about a narrow ribbon-covered stand- 
ing collar, with a bow covering the faste ving 
at the back, and a loose three-!ooped bow 
caught in a knot at the front. 

The jabot Fig. 2 is of pink chiffon muslin. 
A pink net back is re- 
quired for it, five inches 
wide at the top, and sloped 
toa pointat the waist. A 
standing collar covered 
with folded chiffon is at 
the neck; below it two 
three-cornered scarfs of 
chiffon are draped, with a 
point of each drooping at 
the waist, and a fall of 
embroidered chiffon is 
added along the middle. 

Fig. 3 is a vest of black 
fish-net, to be worn with 
jacket bodices. A piece 
of net forty-five inches 
wide and twenty - three 
long is required. It is 
shirred at the top and at 
the waist, and is mounted 
on a net foundation, which 
is wide enough t» reach 
from shoulder to shwulder 
at the top, and sloped 
somewhat narrower tow- 
ard the waist. The ‘low- 
er edge is turned under to 
form a puff, and a passe- 
menterie ornament simu- 
latesa girdle. The stand- 
ing collar to which the 
vest is attached is covered 
with jet passementerie and 
edged with featber trim- 
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Gown, Fia. 1, Front Page. JABOT. 





JABot Fig. 5.—Cuirron CoLLARETTE 


For the pink crépe de Chine jabot, Fig. 4, a strip of crépe 
twenty-six inches wide and nine deep is sloped six inches 
shorter toward the ends, edged with five-inch white lace at 
the bottom, and shirred at the top, where it is attached to a 
standing collar of crépe folds. 

The mauve chiffon collarette, Fig. 5, consists of a box-pleat- 
ed ruff made of a doubled strip of chiffon, encircled by a 
folded tie, the crossed ends of which are edged with pleated 
frills, and fastened with linked stick-pins. 


Evening Toilettes. 
See illustrations on front page: 


fFXHE reception toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 is of pink- 

striped white moiré. The trained skirt is made with 
the stripes diagonal on the front and straight at the back. 
Around the lower edge and up one side it is trimmed with a 
ruche of pink satin ribbon, which has a frill of similar nar- 
rower ribbon set under one edge. The upper edge of the 
skirt is finished with a ribbon belt which is knotted at the 
front and fastened in a bow at the back. The bodice con- 
sists of a corselet of moiré over a white lace guimpe. Full 
elbow sleeves of moiré terminate in a ribbon ruche, and are 
lengthened out with deep transparent lace cuffs. The high 
standing collar is of ribbon; two ribbons are carried down 
from the throat, to be knotted at the point of the corselet, 
and brought around the top of it to the back. 

Pale yellow bengaline with pearl and gold bead passemen- 
terie is the material of the short dancing gown, Fig. 2. The 
skirt has a panel on the sides, bordered with passementerie 
at the foot. The front and side breadths are caught together 
with passementerie ornaments, near the top on the left side, 
and near the foot on the right. The back of the skirt is in 
three breadths, the outer two of which are cut in one, and 
caught together in a small knot at the top, where the skirt is 
hooked to the point of the bodice. The bodice is low, 
pleated at the front and back, with passementerie at the 
upper and lower edges, and vines of passementerie on the 
pleats. Chiffon muslin to match the silk is laid under the pas- 
sementerie at the neck; the draped sleeves are of chiffon, with 
passementerie ornaments and ribbon bows on the shoulders. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AT PRATT 
INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 

B Beeen grandmother who used to complain of the gross ig- 

norance of the young ladies of the present day in do- 
mestic affairs, and refer with a complacent yet discouraging 
sigh to the days when she was a girl and learned how to 
bake and brew, sew and spin, now finds her occupation gone. 
She beholds her young granddaughter, fresh from cooking- 
school, preparing a full-course dinner, or intelligently direct- 
ing the servants to do it; selecting meats and poultry from 
the market with a wise regard to economy and nutrition; 
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devising dainty and relishing desserts of 
which the dear old lady never dreamed, but 
which she devours-with a keen relish; and 
when sickness forces her to an invalid’s diet, 
this bright young girl understands how to 
tempt the capricious appetite with nourish- 
ing broths and gruels, and how to serve them 
in the most attractive manner. The old lady 
is forced to admit that girls of the present 
day are not, or need not be, one whit behind 
their grandmothers in the matter of house- 
wifely accomplishments. 

The Domestic Science Department of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, is the largest and most 
perfectly equipped department of its kind in 
the country, if not in the world. On the 
sixth floor, which is also the sky-parlor, we 
find three large, cheerful, well lighted kitch 
ens, each supplied with a great range, tables 
with small gas-stoves, and little drawers con- 
taining spice-boxes, egg beaters, and all the 
lesser articles used in cooking. Closets with 
glass doors disclose a neat service of china 
and glass, and jars of spices, raisins, tapioca, 
and various other articles suggestive of tooth- 
some viands, Twenty young ladies can work 
at a time in each kitchen, and the classes are 
always full. In their neat white aprons and 
caps the young cooks make a very pretty 
picture. 

There are two courses in plain cooking, 
one in fancy cooking, a class in invalids’ 
cooking, a Saturday morning class for young 
girls, an evening class designed especially for 
those who are busy throughout the day, and 
a normal class which fits for teaching. 

What do they learn? In the language of 
“Boots” at the Holly-tree Inn, it would be 
much easier to tell what they do not learn. 
Not that each student is a perfect cook, for 
comparatively few women have the perse- 
verance, taste, patience, and good sense req- 
uisite for a finished chef. 
But it is not the fault of 
the course of study if any 
essential is omitted. In 
the first place, every 
young cook takes her 
turn In getting coal and 
kindlings, building and 
keeping the fire in good 
condition, and the oven 
of just the right temper- 
ature for the work of 
the day, blackening the 
stove, and sifting ashes. 
Homely duties these, but 
not one of the diamond- 
ringed young ladies—and 
they are numerous—is 
excused from these ne 
cessary tasks, 

The first course of 
plain cooking continues 
through six months, with 
one lesson a week, and 
time for practice at home. 
a The list of items includes, 
oe 3 besides those already 
Bau Gown, mentioned, the boiling of 
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cereals; preparation of various kinds of soup; 
stewing and braising; warmed-over dishes; 
cooking for invalids; boiling, frying, and 
sauléing; roasting meats and poultry; cook 
ing fish and eggs; bread and breakfast cakes, 
with pastry, cake, and plain desserts. In the 
second course of three months the duties are 
more complicated. Clear soups and bisques, 
souffiés and croquettes, salads with French 
and mayonnaise dressing, entrées and sauces, 
roast game, fancy desserts and cakes, frozen 
creams, a breakfast, a luncheon, a spring 
dinner, and a winter dinner. 

The simpler dishes are prepared in small 
quantities, and are cooked at the gas-stoves 
with which each table is provided, while the 
big range is needed for the more complicated 
dishes. Familiar talks are given on the 
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terns for different figures. In the third and 
last course they are required to draft and fit 
a plain princesse dress, and make either a tea 
gown or a polonaise. As ih other classes of 
this department, evening classes are organized 
for those who can find no other time, or who 
prefer to study in the evening. 

There is space for only brief mention of 
the milliners, who are taught in regular 
courses the complete art of producing hats 
and bonnets of every description, from the 
simple hat to the full-shirred bonnet in silk, 
velvet, or the trying crape, or the big velvet 
hats which exasperate opera-goers. Colored 
Canton flannel and sateens in artistic shades 
are provided for the experimental work, and 
not until the closing lessons of the course are 
students allowed to bring their own materials 
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chemistry of cooking, the nourishing proper- 
ties of food, the best combination of dishes 
for different occasions, and numerous other 
practical subjects. These are taught intel- 
ligently, and not ‘‘ by guess,” after the Aunt 
Dinah fashion. 

But we must not linger to discuss the 
course in fancy cookirg, the household econ 
omy classes, in which instruction is given in 
ventilation of rooms, care of cellars, dining 
rooms, sleeping apartments, and linen-closets, 
or even for the laundry department, with its 
study of the relative merits of soaps and 
starches, and practical application of the 
same 

The elevator takes us down to the second 
floor, where we sball find full classes in mil- 
linery, dressmaking, and sewing, busily at 
work. The first graded class in sewing has 
two lessons a week for three months, and 
takes up, in the order named, basting and 
over-handing, turning hem by measure, hem- 
ming and running, back stitching, over-cast- 
ing and felling, gathering and putting on 
bands, button-holes and eyelets, gussets, 
patching, darning on cashmere and stockings, 
herring-bone, hem, and feather stitching, 
tucking, whipping, and mitring, and lastly, 
the making of a white apron by hand. Even 
such simple matters as the best way of mak- 
ing a knot, threading a needle, and using a 
thimble are not overlooked. 

The second and third courses include ma- 
chine sewing and advanced work,such as the 
making of under-garments and simple cam- 
bric dresses and baby linen. The Saturday 
morning class of young girls make dolls’ 
clothes to test their knowledge. 

At the entrance of the dressmaking rooms 
are large glass cases filled with specimens of 
work,such as dainty tea gowns,cloth jackets, 
house dresses, and fancy waists. No pupil 

“an enter these classes until she has gradu- 
ated from the sewing class, or else can pre- 
sent satisfactory specimens of plain sewing. 
Every requisite for cutting and making dress- 
es is found in these large rooms, and full in- 
struction is given in all branches of this im- 
portant art. The students are taught to draw 
outlines of artistic drapery, how to combine 
colors, and how to select materials and pat- 
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and apply the principles which they have 
learned to silks and velvets. Certificates are 
granted to those who complete the full 
courses, and who present four hats or bonnets, 
of a specified kind, satisfactorily made with- 
out assistance. F 

In our hurried trip through the department 
we pass by a room in which a small boy is 
being covered with bandages by an agile 
young lady, in the presence of a class and an 
instructor. This is the School of Hygiene 
and Home Nursing, and its aim is to teach 
the care of the sick, how to treat accidents 
and cases of emergency, how to bathe, band- 
age, poultice, and feed the sick. The small 
boy is a hired model, on whom the young 
nurses experiment. An experienced physi- 
cian is in charge of this department, and a 
professional nurse frequently gives instruc- 
tion. The popularity of the Domestic Sci- 
ence Department may be estimated from the 
fact that 947 pupils were enrolled in its vari- 
ous Classes the past year. 


A VIROT HAT. 
**PICTURE hat” from the Maison Vi- 


JX rot isshown herewith in two views. It 
is a harmony in black, white, and mauve. 
A coif forming the crown is of mauve velvet 
on a brim of felt that is curved with exceed- 
ing grace. To make this effective brim still 
more becoming, it is lined with black velvet 
cut out smoothly to fit the felt. A clasp of 
Rhine-stones is on the mauve velvet band 
that holds the coif, and ends of white em- 
broidered chiffon are the garniture,completed 
by a cluster of large black plumes. These 
distingué hats were in great favor at the Horse 
Show, and are worn by young ladies with 
calling costumes and with theatre toilettes. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE, 
XVIUIL—WITH PIPE AND SLIPPERS. 
4 VERY house should have one room 
4 where the husband and father can 


smoke without fear and without reproach. 
No room in a house is such a comfort to 


’ 


the ‘‘gude mon” as his ‘‘den,” when he 
can have one. Here, watching the smoke 
curling up from his cigar or treasured pipe, 
he can meditate lazily over things in general, 
or, with slippered feet toasting before the 
fire, mentally settle perplexing questions 
away from all the jar and clatter of the do- 
mestic machinery. The occupant will not 
be critical as to its size or the locality of the 
den, so it will be quite easy to devote any 
room which can be most readily spared, be 
it on the ground or chamber floor. A north- 
ern outlook, few windows, or an unattractive 
view will matter little if the creature com- 
forts and tastes have been considered. 

Such a room is more frequently used in 
winter than in summer, and with the exact- 
ing claims of business life, is rarely sought 
except in the evening. The effort, then, 
must be to make a warm-looking room, 
whose coloring and furnishings by their 
richness and coziness express the idea of 
restful quiet. An ideal room of this sort, 
which can be modified as taste and circum- 
stances may suggest, can be attained with 
simple yet tasteful arrangement in dark 
golden brown, with traces of scarlet as high 
lights, for this is one place where dark col 
oring is effective and suitable. 

Stain the floor dark brown or cherry, and 
over it place one large rug, Smyrna, Turk- 
ish, or ingrain, as the purse may permit, car 
rying out in tone the two colors cliosen to be 
the key-note of color harmony in the room. 
If this is not liked, fur rugs—two or three— 
in black or gray, give a look of warmth and 
luxury, and are a great addition, especially 
if it is necessary to use a carpet. At the 
windows place heavy hangings in brown, 
with a scarlet pattern or design upon them. 
The double-faced Canton flannel adapts itself 
nicely and cheaply to such a use. The plain 
color with bands of scarlet appliquéd on is 
effective and lights up brilliantly, while 
some figured design is frequently as desira 
ble. 

A fireplace there should be in the ideal 
room, and a corner one too, whose cheerful 
blaze will give especial charm and add zest 
to the reveries of your own pet and partic- 
ular Benedict. To such a fireplace brass 
andirons and fender, mirroring the dancing 
fire-light, are a fitting accompaniment. Brass 
andirons cost from $9 to $15, and the fen 
der $5 to $17; while the scuttle, and the 
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al different makes, with much shining nickel 
and tile ornamentation, or severely plain, and 
for $6 or more you can have one that wil 
do its work cheerily for years. 

If there is no mantel, make one. A broad 
pine shelf, firmly supported on brackets and 
fastened on the chimney wall of the room 
will answer very well. The board can be 
stained like the floor,or covered with Canton 
flannel or any other fabric taste and means 
may suggest. Then make a gay lambrequin 
in brown and scarlet, and fasten it on your 
shelf, hiding the supporting brackets. This 
lambrequin will furnish a wide field for 
choice in its design, material, and the fancy 
needlework upon it, and will be a much-ap 
preciated place for loving fingers to sew in 
their thoughtfulness and attention, because 
Benedict likes pretty trifles when not in his 
way. Now on the mantel-shelf put as pret- 
ty and unique a ¢éle-d-téte tea set, with its 
creamer and sugar-bowl, as you can buy 
If your own fingers can decorate it, choosing 
some favorite flower for its design, or you 
can guide the fingers of ‘‘ our daughter” in 
her efforts to paint something for papa, so 
much the happier and better. Besides the 
tea set, you will want to place with it a Rus 
sian samovar and spirit-lamp, a pretty tray 
for use as well as to make an effective back 
ground to the bright brass kettle. A pretty 
dish or basket to hold crackers and a fancy 
jar for tea must be added to complete the 
mantel array. Your Benedict will prefer that 
his dreams die not away in smoke and ashes, 
but rather to see them realized with your 
own face opposite his while you make *‘ the 
cup that for him and any other 
friend who may chance to be admitted to 
the privacy of this room 

The chairs should be easy and comfortable 
for the most part, with a couple of upright 
light bent wood or framed chairs besides. 
Leather makes the most durable and suitable 
covering for both the chairs and the indis- 
pensable lounge or couch. The leather should 
be either brown or dark red, and when well 
upholstered the lounge will cost $28, and 
an easy-chair $15. But such an outlay not 
being possible, the home-maker can often util 
ize some old worn pieces of furniture which 
were originally well made and are yet strong 
These can be re-covered, or, if that be yet 
too much expense, neat covers of cretonne or 
chintz in harmonizing col 





cheers” 


rs can be made 
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stand of tongs, poker, brush, and the little 
red leather bellows, add from $15 to $38 
more to the bill. If brass is not liked, and 
its brightness and beauty require much la- 
borious rubbing, nickel or wrought iron can 
be the metal instead. Fireplace furnishings 
of these metals, bought new at the shops, are 
often as costly as those of brass, but old 
ones sought out in some garret or junk shop, 
or one’s own heirlooms, can be cleaned and 
restored from their shabby estate, and made 
to do brave service again. But if there is no 
fireplace, by all means get that excellent sub- 
stitute, an open stove. These come in sever- 


VIROT HAT. 


at home, and slipped over the shabby up- 
holstery. 

A table will be next in order. Be sure that 
it is of generous proportions, large enough 
for writing upon, for a game of whist, or for 
the magazines, papers, and books, whichever 
may be the chief pleasure of the owner of 
the room. Such a table may be a cheap one 
with a deal top that $3 will buy, or a plain 
hard-wood one for $10 or $12. In either case 
a table cover will help carry out the scheme 
of color and the aspect of comfort. It can 
be of the same material as the curtains and 
lambrequin, or some fabric in keeping with 
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them. A chess table will be a desirable fea 
ture of the furnishings, if ‘‘my lord” loves 
the mimic fight, or even the more usual 
checkers, and $12 will buy a good one. This 
table may serve suitably for the only one in 
the room, and a flat-top writing-desk may be 
added if there be space enough. There will 
then be plenty of elbow-room for writing, 
and the top of the desk and its drawers will 
be sufficient to hold all the litter of papers 
and letters which a busy man may wish to 
leave untouched at home. Such desks are 
not expensive, and may be found for from 
$10 to $20. An old-fashioned secretary makes 
an acceptable furnishing when polished up, 
and can be utilized to advantage. 

A smoker’s set should be placed near at 
hand. Such a set consists of a tray, match- 
safe, ash- receiver, and cigar-holder. Fine 
ones are made of hammered brass, oxidized 
silver, and carved wood, while papier-maché, 
celluloid, and plain wood are used for cheaper 
grades. Some are made of ebonized wood 
and mounted on a tripod or pedestal of the 
height of an ordinary table. Prices of smok- 
ers’ sets range from $15, the highest, to 
$1 25, the cheapest, while those on standards 
are about $2. 

A lamp which will throw a good light upon 
the book in band and yet will shield the eyes 
is also needed. The student lamp or the 
Rochester with its duplex burner is equally 
suitable, and $5 will supply a good one of 
either kind. Besides all these, a foot-rest, a 
slipper-case, an inksiand, a paper rack, an 
afghan, and sofa pillows should be added to 
complete the furnishings to the comfort and 
liking of its occupant. They and other trifles 
give a wide range for choice of gifts when 
birthdays and Christmas draw near. 

Is this too much to do for one individual 
in the household? Surely not, for your Bene- 
dict possesses all the virtues of American 
husbands and is genercus to a fault to you, 
so spend freely of your time, taste, and trou- 
ble, and so much money as may be, and 
when dressed in your most becoming gown, 
you pour the social evening cup in his “den,” 
his pride and delight in your efforts will not 
lack expression. 


A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
1. 


MET her just outside the railway station 

A in one of the great Italian towns; indeed, 
it was in the omnibus of the hotel to which I 
was going, and which stood there, as they all 
do for a long time, awaiting the collection of 
the luggage. She was quite young, not 
twenty, a girl so perfectly comme wd faut, so 
well-dressed from head to foot, so evidently 
accustomed to be cared for and looked after, 
that her little air of bewilderment and dis- 
tress, and the way in which she looked about 
as if seeking some familiar face, were all the 
more noticeable. I hope I should have been 
as sorry for a more ordinary specimen of 
humanity, but I certainly should not have 
been so much interested. She was not alone, 
however, at this moment, but was accom- 
panied by a man, who put her into the om- 
nibus with sundry expressions of encourage- 
ment and descriptions of bow she would find 
her smaller luggage outside, etc., to which 
she replied with profuse thanks, without ever 
ceasing her anxious look round the wide 
space before the railway station, which was 
crowded with people coming and going. 
“Tl look round in the evening and see if 
you have heard anything,” he said. To which 
she replied by begging him not to take the 
trouble, not to disturb himself, with many re- 
newed expressions of thanks for his kindness 
toher. He patted her on the shoulder, as he 
shook hands with her, encouragingly. He 
was a man twice her age, and had a friendly 
look and an American accent. There was 
not the smallest trace of a Don Giovanni 
about him, yet that pat on the shoulder im- 
mediately quickened my growing desire to 
intervene. She was not a beautiful girl—in 
my experience beautiful girls are very rare— 
but her features were agreeable, her com- 
plexion of that blanc mat which the French 
admire so much, her hair of a pretty chest- 
nut color, the outlines of her soft young face 
distinct, though very delicate and fair. But 
it was the little air which could scarcely be 
called personal distinction, yet which made 
it impossible for the girl to look common un- 
der any circumstances—the perfect physical 
training and well-being, the perfection of care 
and regard for her comfort, and selection of 
the ——— and becoming in every per- 
sonal detail,which suggested that every pre- 
caution had courte ~ her and everything 
possible been done for her from her cradle 
up—which struck one most. Her dress was 
quite simple, yet of the best kind. The train 
by which we had both arrived was a through 
train, in which the most of the passengers 
had travelled all night; but she had none of 
the fagged and disorderly air which so (al- 
most) invariably appears in the afternoon at 
least of the day after a night a. It 
was evidently natural for her to look pale, so 
that there was no change in that respect; 
and her pretty hair was as much in order as 
on a head of nineteen it had any need to be. 
After a minute or two facing each other in 
the omnibus, which was still waiting for my 
luggage—which my maid, an experienced 
polyglot in her way, with a large command 
of nouns and very small of verbs, was look- 
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ing after—I broke through my English re- 
serve (which never was my strong point), 
and asked, ‘‘ Have you lost your luggage?” 
which, indeed, was the supposition I had 
made. 

The girl seemed much relieved to be able 
to speak. ‘‘Oh no,” she said; ‘‘ much worse 
than that. I have lost my mother—and fa- 
ther. They were to meet me here by this 
train, and they have neither come nor sentany 
one, and I don’t know what todo. That gen 
tieman said I had better go to the hotel this 
omnibus belongs to—that it was the best— 
and that they might be there; or I could send 
and try to find them, or perhaps there might 
be a telegram, or— I can’t think how they 
could have failed me; it was all settled ex- 
actly how I was to travel, and the hour the 
train arrived, and everything. I thought I 
could travel quite well by myself, but 1 will 
never try it again,” said my little friend, with 
fervor; and she added a melancholy story of 
her troubles by the way. How she had been 
placed by her friends in a sleeping-carriage, 
in which she was not to be disturbed, which 
went ‘‘ through”—that magic word to the un- 
accustomed traveller—and would have no 
trouble till she came to her journey’s end, 
when she would step into the arms of her 
mother. All so beautifully arranged, no 
trouble at all—instead of which she had 
been made to jump up at four in the morn- 
ing, to hasten on her ‘‘ things,” and to change 
into another carriage; and now at the end, 
when she hoped all her troubles were over, 
there was no mamma on the platform, no 
body looking out for her, and she would not 
have known what to do or where to look 
but for that kind man, who himself had lost 
his luggage, and had to go back to the front- 
ier to look after it. ‘‘ He said this was the 
best hotel, and I had better go to it, and then 
telegraph,” she repeated, looking out as the 
omnibus got into motion, with wistful eyes 
at the passengers in the streets. 

‘You must stay with me till they turn 
up,” said I, ‘that will be the simplest way, 
if they are not at the Leon d’Oro, we can 
send the porter round to the other hotels, 
and you will soon hear of them, you may be 
sure. They must have been detained some- 
how, or mistaken the hour, or— But till you 
hear of them, you must stay with me.” 

‘‘Oh, may 1? Thank you so very much,” 
cried the girl, with a light of relief on her 
soft face; and then she returned to the tribu- 
lations of the journey, and the horror of not 
seeing any face she knew when she arrived. 
‘‘And I can’t speak a word,” she added, in 
a little soft accent of wondering despair. 

‘* We can speak a great many words, John- 
son and I,” [ replied; ‘‘they are not very 
nicely put together, and a critic might object 
to our conversational style, but we manage 
to get on, and nowadays there is no ditti- 
culty in getting on, for everybody speaks 
English at all the hotels, so you may be 
quite at your ease as far as that is concerned. 
lt used to be very different in my time. I 
remember—” and then I began a little story 
of my old experiences, hoping to divert her, 
but though she listened civilly for a moment, 
and gave me a small smile, 1 could see that 
my elderly anecdotes had no interest for the 
little girl. Her eyes strayed after every new 
pair appearing in the street, with a special 
interest in stout persons, which revealed to 
me the vision of a portly mamma. And 
what a state of mind that portly mamma 
must be in, if she were an ordinary English 
mother, and was now figuring to herself her 
daughter's arrival in the midst of a popula- 
tion composed chiefly of Italian brigands 
ready to pounce upon her and her goods, as 
the ordinary British matron is accustomed 
to suppose, [ shuddered to imagine. 

In the mean time I may as well mention 
who I myself am, and how it was that I was 
specially adapted to take this little stray in 
hand. I am Miss Stanley-Drummond, of a 
family not unknown on either side of the 
house, middle-aged, or a little more (people 
draw that line so differently, according to 
their own ideas, or shall I say their own 
years?), one of the many unmarried English 
ladies who are to be found in all the hotels 
upon every highway in Europe, and even, I 
believe, beyond Europe. I am obliged to 
say that I think there are far too many of us 
about the world. Iam not one who despises 
my own kind, or pretends to prefer men’s so 
ciety, or any of those affectations which are 
current, but I confess that I like a little 
variety, and that to be surrounded solely by 
persons of my own sex, in pretty much the 
same conditions of life, about my own age, 
and, in short, reproductions of me with little 
local differences, is a thing I find tiresome. 
At Bordighera, for instance, and various other 
such places, there were about twenty of us 
round the modest table d’héte to about three 
men. And such men! A mild old parson, 
of whom one could never certainly say which 
was he and which was his wife; a delicate 
youth taking great care of himself, and 
some other nondescript. This was too much 
of a good thing. The spinster ladies of Eng- 
land are a very good thing, my dearest 
friends are among them, but toujours perdriz 
—the proverb issomewhat musty. Apparent- 
ly men don’t feel the same objection to herd 
continually with their like, or else clubs and 
smoking-rooms would not be so attractive to 
them. But perhaps this is because they have 
been more widely scattered about the world, 
and have more varied experiences with which 
to amuse or edify each other. I, for my 
part, would like a little more variety among 


my daily associates, though.I confess I do 
not see how it isto be mended. For it would 
be as impossible to interfere with the liberty 
of the British subject, and forbid the elderly 
single women to travel, as it would be to at- 
tempt to make them unlike each other, which 
is beyond the power of man. It is true that 
there is sometimes among us a married wo- 
man in proud possession of a young daugh- 
ter who makes a little variety; but as she 
has generally been a widow for years, and re- 
lapsed into our habits and ways, without the 
independence on which we pique ourselves, 
the difference is often infinitesimal. The 
young daughters indeed; but then it is hard 
upon the poor girls to be brought out of 
their opening day into our robust but often 
cynical afternoon, and harms their natural 
development. One says to them instinctive- 
ly, ‘‘ Ah, in my time!” as I could not refrain 
from doing even to my little friend in the 
omnibus; and our time was so much gayer 
than theirs, with so much more fun and 
dancing and laughing in it, and so many 
more of the other individuals to dance and 
laugh with'—or so, at least, it appears 
now 

This would be a hopeless digression, how- 
ever, if it were not necessary to show how 
suitable I was to take up the lost stranger. 
If there had been a man of my party he 
would have certainly suggested that I knew 
nothing whatever about the girl, and that 
probably she was an impostor with designs 
upon my jewel-box. (N. B.—My jewel-box 
is not very richly provided, and I never take 
it about with me when I travel.) I may be 
told that men are more, not less, charitable 
than ladies to feminine wanderers who are 
young and pretty; but this I do not believe. 
There may be cases in which sentiments oth- 
er than charitable come in, but I have al- 
ways found them very suspicious of what 
they call adventuresses— perhaps because 
they know more of that kind than we do. 
Having no men of my party, Johnson, who 
possesses certain of their qualities, assumed 
the part, and looked very severely at my 
poor little girl; though how any one with 
half an eye should not have seen the perfectly 
simple fact of that little personage I cannot 
understand. However, when we arrived at 
the hotel, I left the child to give her own in- 
structions as to telegrams, and explain the 
search for the missing parents upon which 
she desired the porter—that guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend of all perplexed travellers— 
at once to be sent; which she did with the 
distinctness of a person quite accustomed to 
give orders, and not afraid to explain the di- 
lemma in which she found herself. It was 
only then that I heard her name, and I con- 
fess that it startled me a little to hear her 
give not one but two names of the persons 
to be inquired after, whom she had notwith- 
standing described to me as her mother and 
father, with a curious transposition of the 
usual order. ‘‘ He had better go to all the 
best hotels and ask if there is any one of the 
name of Hall or Robertson—Mrs. Robertson, 
or Hall; or if there is any telegram for me. 
I am Miss Robertson,” she said. 

It wasall very prettily said, with the perfect 
simplicity of a child who has nothing to con- 
ceal, but I confess that it startled me for a 
moment; and Johnson gave me alook., De- 
cidedly, besides being as tall and strong, and 
usually asort of protector in any trouble—for 
her heart is as big as her body—Johnson is as 
suspicious as a man. However, I need not 
say this made no difference to me, and when 
we were seated together upstairs in the 
rooms which had been engaged for me be- 
forehand (I like to travel comfortably), be- 
side a nice little fire, with our cloaks and 
wraps thrown off, and Johnson already in 
the room beyond, with her Etna making a 
pleasant fragrance of tea, the mystery. was 
very speedily and very simply unfolded. I 
need not say that I was full of curiosity; but I 
am not sure that it was this feeling or rather 
a still more natural impulse which made me 
suggest that if the porter found them, of 
course her father would come immediately 
to take her to the much-desired mamma. 

‘*Oh, mother will come herself,” she said, 
quickly; and then, with a little embarrassed 
laugh, ‘‘ You will think it the strangest —s 
—but though, of course, I shall have to cal 
him father, and there is no other name to 
give him—I have never seen him yet.” 

‘“You have never seen your father?” I 
cried. 

And then she told me with a little blush, 
as if she were somehow in fault, twisting 
about a little ring on her finger, with her 
eyes fixed upon it, that she had been for a 
long time at school in Germany for her ed- 
ucation, though her home was in England, 
that as mamma’s health would not permit 
her to live in either country, she had been 
spending the winter on the Riviera, at Nice, 
and other places; and that, as a matter of 
fact, Mrs. Robertson had married and be- 
come Mrs. Hall since her daughter saw her 
last. 

“And I can’t get used to the new name,” 
she said; ‘‘I am always forgetting; perhaps 
that is why we have missed each other, for I 
am afraid now that I directed the telegram 
when I started to Mrs. Robertson instead of 
Mrs. Hall. And I have never seen him at 
all.” 

“It is curious, certainly, but I hope you 
will like him very much when you do see 
him,” I said. 

She gave her head the faintest little shake, 
but she said, ‘‘ Oh, I hope so!” hurriedly, as 
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if that was a discussion into which she did 
not care to enter. Poor little thing! her 
heart was sore over this new relationship. 
It must be hard upon the children when a 
woman marries again, though, of course, to 
forbid a woman to marry again, or even dis- 
approve of her for doing so—at least, with- 
out full knowledge of the circumstances— 
would be harder still. We sat there for a 
little very comfortable, enjoying the rest and 
quiet after the jingle and shaking of the 
train; and then I proposed that we should 
go down to the fable d’héte dinner. Tables 
@hétes, like other things, are not what they 
used to be. When I was a girl they were 
amusing, and one saw all sorts of people. 
They are not in the least amusing now, but 
I keep the old habit of going down to them, 
partly because it is less trouble, and also be- 
cause I object to the smell of food in my 
private room. 

My little companion followed me languid- 
ly, declaring that she did not want anything 
and would rather stay upstairs; but I know 
that at her age appetite comes with the 
sight of food, however any contrariety or 
misfortune may seem to have driven it away. 
We were but half way down the stairs, how- 
ever, when we encountered the manager of 
the hotel coming up, accompanied by a stout 
and comely lady with her full but charming 
countenance haif hidden under a white gauze 
veil, and followed by a man who was not so 
prepossessing. And then I heard a little 
scream behind me, and I was nearly pushed 
over while my charge made a spring into 
her mother's arms. I ought to have been 
delighted, I know; but I fear the only plea- 
sure this gave me was the conviction that 
there and then Johnson must be convinced 
that she was no impostor, and that every 
word of her story was true. 

Of course Mrs. Robertson, or Hall, over- 
whelmed me with thanks) What would 
Effie have done without me? How could 
she thank me enough for my goodness to 
her child? Also, of course, the upshot was 
that I went down to the table @héte much 
diminished in my prospective glory (for I 
had felt that the general interest and curios- 
ity would be excited by the sight of my 
pretty little companion) and much abashed 
in my spirits, having a very dull and lonely 
meal to look forward to, instead of the cheer- 
ful and amusing repast which I had expect- 
ed, with, what almost seemed something like 
a daughter of my own by my side; which 
prognostic came perfectly true. It was a 
most uninteresting assembly at the table @’héte, 
which was served at small tables, very nice 
for a family, but solitary for one person, who 
was thus made to feel beyond doubt that 
she was dining absolutely alone, though in 
sight of all the world. 

After dinner while I sat lonely over my 
fire, feeling very tired, yet without energy 
enough to go to bed, the mother and daugh- 
ter came to see me. Mrs. Robertson, or 
rather Mrs. Hall—but I instinctively felt the 
same difficulty as her child did about the 
name, which was wholly ridiculous on my 
part, as I had never heard of the woman be- 
fore—was by no means of the perfect ap- 
pearance of ledyhood and gentleness which 
distinguished her daughter. She was a pret- 
ty woman, rather florid, with a laughing 
simple face—the kind of woman one could 
not but like, but who evidently was open to 
be married by any schemer who chose, or to 
do anything which was warmly urged upon 
her, and which it could be made to appear 
pleasant to do. She was dressed as like a 
bride as a certain lingering sense of decorum 
and—what was perhaps more effectual—con- 
sciousness that light colors were not becom- 
ing to her ample figure would permit her to 
be; her hair built up on the top of her head 
in all manners of puffs and bows (she had 
pretty hair),and her gown made according 
to the last and most elaborate rules of fash- 
ion. How she had managed to exercise so 
much good taste in respect to her child, and 
to show so little in herself, was what I could 
not make out, and there was a mixture in her 
of elation and nervousness which was still 
more surprising tome. It was evident that 
she was very proud of her new husband, 
whom she quoted atevery moment. Colonel 
Hall had gone to smoke his cigar, “for, you 
know, nothing will ever make up for the 
want of their smoke,” she said, as if I either 
knew or cared anything about it. Colonel 
Hall was the brother of Sir Hubert Hall, 
‘‘who had such a beautiful place in Derby- 
shire, I am sure you must have heard of it.” 
Colonel Hall had a nephew with him who 
would make it more cheerful for Effie, ‘‘ for 
naturally at present, though it’s so silly of 
him, he is mostly taken up with me.” All 
this was said with the bridle and blush, the 
look of ostentatious happiness and shy de- 
light which is either obnoxious or idiotic 
even in a young bride, but in an elderly, or 
at least middle-aged one, intolerable, and yet 
the woman was so fresh and natural and 
kind, so nice, in one word, that one could not 
help liking her, after all. And in the midst 
of all the flutter of pleasure and pride there 
was something else,an occasional thrill of 
anxiety, a sudden start at any sound—‘“ Do 
you think that was Colonel Hall, Effie?” and 
** Hush, I thought I heard my husband call!” 
—which showed me that she was a little 
afraid of this brand-new possession of hers. 
She carried the girl off at last in a panic, af- 
ter a furtive glance at the clock, crying out, 
‘Oh, Effie, we must go, the Colonel will be 
waiting,” with a clang of all the bracelets 
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and bangles with which she was profusely 
hung about, which betrayed something like 
a trembling. Effie gave me a look which 
was full of wonder and questioning—wistful, 
half-frightened, unsatisfied. It was evident 
that she was very fond of her mother, but 
not accustomed to be very respectful of her, 
or confide in her ees and she had no 
intention, poor child! ofasking me, a stranger, 
what I thought, but she could not keep the 
trouble and the question out of her eyes. 


Ih. 


T am an old fool. Here I am still, a fort- 
night later, lingering on in a town which I 
know by heart, every corner in which, every 
church, every picture, I have seen till I am 
tired—all on account of the little girl whom 
I picked up at the station, a perfect stranger, 
fifteen days ago. 

In the first place, there is a kind of a plot 
going on against the poor little thing, which 
the mother, even if she fully sees it, is pow- 
erless to prevent. How can I prevent it, or 
do anything at all in the matter? you may 
well ask. can’t answer; and yet I keep 
on putting off my departure one day after 
another, with a vague notion of being of use 
to Effie, who certainly does cling to me as I 
scarcely could have thought possible on so 
short an acquaintance. And this is how 
it 1s: 

My first glance at Colonel Hall settled that 
gentleman’s character in my mind. A ruined 
roué, one of the sort of people one sees about 
Monte Carlo, with a face full of records, deep 
furrows of dissipation dug in it, and the look 
of one who perpetually turns night into day; 
but yet a man who has always kept afloat 
somehow, by good luck, good friends, or the 
desperation that makes a courageous per- 
son surmount everything. No mistaking 
the caste to which this man belongs, nor the 
sort of tailor he patronizes (and probably 
never pays). And he knows everybody, and 
does not seem to be cut by any one, so far 
as I have been able to see; and as this place 
is on the very high-road to everywhere, of 
course a number of ‘‘smart” people have 
floated across us, even during the time we 
have been here. So I cannot help allowing 
that he is what he calls himself, and no ad- 
venturer. Some of my own acquaintances, 
however, who know him, have thrown the 
light I expected on the situation. 

‘Where did Ned Hall pick up that wo- 
man? Is she very rich? And what does he 
have nbn 3 hanging about him for?” one 
of them said to me. 

The man who said this is a man whose 
acquaintances are many and various, and 
who is not at all Puritanical. That I am 
one of them myself arises solely from the 
fact that he has known me ever since he was 
born, and, to do him justice, he has no ob- 
jection to decent people. He gave me a hint, 

owever, as he went away. 

‘If you care about that little girl, as you 
seem to do, get her out of Ned Hall’s clutches 
as soon as you can.” 

‘*How can-I get her out of his clutches?” 
said I. ‘He is her step-father, and I am a 
stranger.” 

“Then mind you keep her clear of Fred- 
dy,” said this oracle. 

How could I keep her clear of Freddy? 
(Whata ridiculous custom that is, by-the-way, 
of the ‘‘ smart,” to call all their own kind by 
such familiar names! Of course,I could think 
of this young man only as Freddy,as if I loved 
him, whereas I knew nothing about him, and 
disliked his look extremely.) But I did what 
was the only thing Lcould do. I lingered on, 
much to Johnson's disgust, until by a lucky 
accident for me, brought about by one of 
those confidences among the maids which 
are so much more explicit and straightfor- 
ward than anything among us, she became 
interested,and instead of looking sulky threw 
herself into Effie’s interests heart and soul. 

** Do you think, Miss Drummond,” she said 
to me one day, as she was getting something 
out of one of the boxes—I had asked for it in 
fear and trembling, expecting every moment 
that Johnson would ask me severely if it was 
my wish that she should unpack everything, 
in this place where we had intended to stay 
only two days? But instead of putting such 
an unanswerable question to me, this was all 
she said—‘‘ Do you think, Miss Drummond, 
as our young lady is quite happy with her 
ma?” 

“What a question, Johnson!” said I, but 
very quietly, for my state of mind was most 
conciliatory. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t she be happy 
with her mother? She is very fond of her 
mother, I am sure.” 

‘‘That may be,” said Johnson; she was 
kneeling down with her head over the box, 
and sometimes was not very audible in con- 
sequence. ‘‘There’s natural affection, of 
course, and I don’t say as I don’t like Mrs. 
Hall myself, and Miss Ferris [the maid, of 
course} says as a kinder person doesn’t ex- 
ist, but no head-piece, and that easy taken 
in.” Here there was a little lapse, or 1 should 
not have allowed my maid to discourse upon 
the gossip of the servants, you may be sure; 
but finally this came out from under the 
cover of the box—‘‘ says as how the ma has 
only got an annuity, and the rich one is Miss 
Effie, and that’s why the Colonel means to 
marry her to his nephew right off.” 

“Johnson,” said I, severely, ‘‘ how dare 
you come and talk to me of what Mrs. Hall’s 
maid or some other servant—” 

** And ihat Master Freddy,” said Johnson, 
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going on with perfect composure, as she lift- 
ed out the things I wanted and put them on 
the bed, ‘‘is a bad lot.” 

“What can I do?” I cried, in despair. 

Johnson had her back to me, laying out 
my things. ‘I know what I'd do. I'd ask 
her to come along of us to Naples, and a nice 
companion she'd be for you, too. And I'd 
pack and unpack for her and do her hair, 
willing,” Johason said. 

To say that I had already thought of this 
plan, and, indeed, had insinuated it by sever- 
al hints and suggestions, will make it appar- 
ent to every one what a great comfort and 
relief it was to me when Johnson “spoke 
up,” to use her own phraseology, like this. 
I put my plans boldly before Mrs. Hall that 
very day. 

‘*T think,” I said, “‘ you have done Milan so 
very completely, and Colonel Hall seems to 
be longing so for his dear Riviera again, 
don’t you think that you could spare Effie to 
make a little run with me further south?” 

Effie did not say anything, but she lifted 
her eyes to me with such thanks in them. 
Her mother fidgeted and grew nervous, 
though she put her hand effusively on mine, 
as she had a way of doing, and thanked me 
as the kindest friend in the world. 

“T am sure she would like it of all things; 
but then she has never seen the Riviera.” 

‘* Of course,” said I, ‘‘ we could come back 
that way.” 

‘Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Hall, ‘‘ I wish I knew 
what I ought to do! It would be such an 
advantage to Effie to go with you, Miss 
Drummond; but the Colonel has grown so 
fond of her, and he would like to show her 
Nice and all that coast himself.” 

‘When we come back,” I said. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hall again, ‘‘I wish I 
knew what I ought to do!” 

The reason why she thought it would be 
an advantage to Effie to go with me was be- 
cause I am what people call well connected, 
and could introduce the girl into the society 
of a few lords and ladies, just as it was the 
great distinction of the Colonel that he was 
hail fellow well met with all the titles at 
Monte Carlo. And between these two ad- 
vantages, not to speak of the enormous influ- 
ence of her new husband, the poor lady did 
not know which was best. But her instinct 
told her that Freddy was a danger from 
which her little girl ought to be set free. 
Mrs. Hall’s money had all come from trade; 
her husband had been a wealthy manufac- 
turer. It is no unusual thing in those cireum- 
stances to think a connection with rank and 
fashion the most desirable thing in the world; 
but I don’t know how this really kind, sim- 
ple woman had been taken possession of 
by it. I discovered afterwards that John- 
son’s communication was quite true, that the 
mother had: only a large annuity (they don’t 
call it jointure in commercial circles), and 
that Effie’s was the great fortune. Colonel 
Hall, presumably, had made a mistake, think- 
ing his wife had evetything and the full dis- 
posal of the money,and now he meant to 
make up for it by securing the girl too. 

Only a day or two after our arrival Effie 
had asked me in so many words my opinion 
of her step-father. 

“How do you like Colonel Hall?” she 
said. 

It was a question to which I was not ready 
with any reply. ‘‘I think your mother is 
charming, my dear,” I said. 

“Ah, isn’t she? Just as sweet as she can 
be,” said the girl, with a flush of pleasure. 
“And so pretty, don’t you think,and younger 
than I am, Miss Drummond? But that is 
not an answer to my question,” she said, very 
gravely, looking me in the face. 

‘* He is like so many men,” said I. ‘‘ He is 
a tribe. I must take a little time to make 
out what is individual in him. But I am 
afraid I don’t like the nephew at all.” 

‘* Oh, isn’t he odious!” Effie cried. 

And this was the young man who was now 
constantly by her side. She was never al- 
lowed to escape from him. He sat next to 
her at the theatre, gave her his arm coming 
and going, stood over her, bending down as 
if they were having the most intimate of con- 
versations, when she sat down anywhere, was 
ready to accompany her wherever she went, 
to walk with her, to talk with her, to bring 
her flowers and bonbons, every attention that 
a lover could give. He was not '.:-looking, 
and he was well-bred enough, and not un- 
amusing. The wonder to me was that so 
young a girl unaccu:tomed to such atten- 
tions did not fall a victim to them; but there 
is an instinct that sometimes (not always, 
Heaven knows) protects the innocent. Ef- 
fie, a very frank little innocent girl, thinking 
not yet of love at all, or rather with a school- 
boy’s aversion to it than a girl’s romance on 
the subject, could not endure this persecu- 
tion. She struggled with it, making a con- 
tinual effort to be free. But what was her 
little strength against so many? For, at first, 
even her mother was in the plot, easily de- 
ceived into thinking it was a case of love at 
first sight with Fred, her simple vanity en- 
chanted that her daughter should so soon 
have fulfilled the chief end of woman—or 
rather of girl. I don’t know how it was that 
light broke upon heron thesubject; but it did, 
overcoming both her love for, and the dread 
of her husband, which latter feeling increased 
day by day. Probably she heard something 
from him at last,some unguarded word, which 
put Freddy’s true motives, and his uncle’s 
meaning in an unmistakable light. She came 
up to me—I was on the second floor, but they 


were au premier, living in the highest luxury, 
and spending money like water—one night 
late as pale as a ghost (if such a thing as a 
portly ghost could be conceived), with pant- 
ing breath and the greatest agitation. ‘‘ Oh, 
Miss Drummond,” she said, throwing herself 
down on the sofa beside me with a shock 
which made the walls tremble,‘‘ what shall 
Ido? What shall I do?” 

‘* What is the matter?” I cried. 

“‘Thave only a moment; I can’t stay. The 
Colonel has gone down-stairs to smoke his 
cigar. Oh, Miss Drummond, he has set his 
heart on marrying Effie to Freddy! He says 
if I oppose it, I shall be false to him, and he 
will be sorry he ever married me. And she 
abhors him, and I don’t like him myself; and 
what am I to do?” 

‘*Dear Mrs. Hall, you are her only pro- 
tector; you must make a stand for your 
child.” 

‘**Against my husband?” cried the poor 
woman, wringing her hands, which were so 
covered with rings that she must have hurt 
them. ‘Oh, how am I to make any stand 
against him? And yet I know it’s only for 
her money, and she loathes the sight of him. 
Oh, Miss Drummond, tell me, tell me, what 
am I to do?” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Hall, you must defend 
your daughter, who has nobody else to pro- 
tect her. Surely that is the first duty you 
can have.” 

“Oh!” she cried again, ‘‘ you don’t know 
what it is to be divided between two. And 
he says she will be the prey of fortune-hunt- 
ers wherever she goes, and that Freddy will 
take care of her. Miss Drummond, you are 
so sensible, and you know those kind of peo- 
ple better than I do—you are one of them, 
you know, though you give yourself no airs. 
Oh, Miss Drummond, would you speak just 
one word to Colonel Hall?” 

One of the Monte Carlo set! It was not 
much of acompliment. But, to be sure, that 
was not what the poor lady meant. 

‘‘How could I speak to him?” I said. 
‘*How could I interfere when her mother is 
here—I, who am almost a stranger? It is 
quite impossible. I would do anything for 
Effie—anything but that. Let her come with 
me. Thatisthe only thing todo. It would 
cut the knot. If Master Freddy followed 
us, you may be sure he would get little en- 
couragement from me.” 

‘*T thought of that,” she said, sadly; “ but 
the Colonel would never allow it. I men- 
tioned it, and it put him into such a rage! I 
don’t mean, Miss Drummond, into a rage with 
me; but he can’t bear to be contradicted, and 
he has so set his heart on this. He says 
Freddy will be a changed man with a nice 
wife,and that he is very fond of her, though he 
doesn’t disguise that he cares for her money— 
And Freddy is Sir Hubert’s son, Miss Drum- 
mond; his second son, but the eldest is very 
delicate. And,oh!” The poor woman clasp- 
ed her hands, and looked piteously into my 
face. 

‘* But you have just told me that she hates 
him.” 


“That is true, that is true,” she said. 
‘*But do you think it always matters, Miss 
Drummond, what a girl thinks? One changes 
one’s mind so at that age.” 

‘**How do you think you could ever bring 
her to consent?” I said. ‘‘ And, besides, 
if you married her to Freddy Hall, you 
would never forgive yourself as long as you 
live.” 

She fell crying like a child while I spoke. 
‘‘Oh,” she said, among her sobs, ‘‘if 1 only 
could get her sent home to her uncle, who 
would take good care of her! But then all 
the position and all the advantages will be sac- 
rificed that I’ve been struggling so to secure 
for her. And she’s such a lady, quite a little 
princess, isn’t she, Miss Drummond? And 
my pride has been to get her into the best 
society. But it’s all mercantile, all manufac- 
turing, such a different, different position, in 
the north!” 

“‘Do you think, Mrs. Hall, that Effie would 
get into the best society as Freddy Hall’s 
wife?” 

She gave me a startled look. ‘‘He is a 
baronet’s son, and has the very best of con- 
nections,” she said. But next moment she 
started up at some imaginary sound. “Oh, 
I must go. The Colonel must not think that 
I have been talking it over with any one. 
Oh, Miss Drummond, if you would but say 
a word to him!” the poor lady cried. 

Next day Effie came to me with traces of 
tears about her eyes. She looked sullen and 
dark, with a sort of stubborn resistance in 
her, yet trembling too. She talked about 
nothing for a little while, with difficulty, 
while I, awaiting what I saw was coming, 
made no advance towards the one subject 
that occupied our thoughts. 

At last she burst forth, ‘‘ Miss Drummond, 
they want me to marry Freddy Hall,” abrupt- 
ly, like a shot from a gun. ; 

‘* My dear,” I said, ‘‘ that he wanted it and 
the Colonei wanted it has been evident enough 
for some time past.” 

“Ob, what do I care for what he wants, or 
the Colonel! It’s mother! mother! She has 
not slept all night, and she’s crying till you 
can scarcely see the blue of her eyes. Poor, 

or mamma! And she says what is she to 
do? I think she thinks he will kill her if I 
don’t consent.” 

“‘ But that is nonsense, Effie,” saidI. ‘‘ He 
may make her unhappy, but not half as un- 
happy as she would be if you did consent. 
That is to say, my dear, if you really feel 
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that you could not consent with a good 
grace.” I said this to save my conscience, 
for indeed it is true that girls at that age 
often do not know their own minds; as how 
should they on such a subject, poor little 
things! 

She looked at me indignantly, the tears dry- 
ing in her eyes with the fire of her surprise. 
‘“*T hate him,” she said, ‘‘and so do you. JI 
know—I know you do. But mother did say 
one thing. She said, ‘Oh, how I wish I could 
send you to your uncle!’ Now if I could get 
to my uncle, I would be safe. Dear Miss 
Drummond, you picked me up at the rail 
way, will you let Johnson take me to the 
night train after everybody has gone to bed? 
I am sure I could slip out, and nobody would 
see, and if she put me into a lady’s carriage, 
the Signore Sole, don’t you know, that one 
always sees written up. I should have no- 
body to meet me at the other end this time,” 
she said, the tears welling up in her eyes, ‘‘as 
I would have nobody here but for you. But 
that would not matter, for I have got, oh! so 
much experience now. And when you come 
to have great troubles, you don’t think of 
little things.” 

Oh, the premature philosophy that comes 
with the first knowledge of the world! A 
wild idea came into my mind. At first it 
seemed too daring and dreadful to be thought 
of, to take such a responsibility, but then to 
save the child from such a fate. ‘‘ Effie,” I 
said, ‘‘ dry your eyes, and go down-stairs and 
look as cheerful as you can. I have thought 
of something. Give me to-night to think it 
all over, and to-morrow I will tell you what 
I will do.” i 

That evening Johnson and I had a long 
consultation. I told her that if she ever 
breathed a word to any servant in the house 
or indeed to any one for the next week, [ 
should give her instant notice, wages, and 
board-wages, and never speak to her again, 
and then I unfolded my plan. And I can 
not tell the relief it was to my mind when I 
found that Johnson had no objection to 
make, if not that it was a pity to lose the 
twenty-four hours, and that we had better 
start to-night. But this, I thought, was not 
at all the wisest thing to do. Accordingly, 
next morning, I let everybody know that I 
was going on to Rome and Naples, as had al- 
ways been my intention, by the night train. 
I went solemnly down stairs to Mrs. Hall, 
and told her all my plans, and repeated my 
invitation to Effie. The Colonel was present, 
which was exactly what I wanted, and I 
pressed it upon her how good it would be 
for her child. The poor lady looked at 
him, and she looked at me with imploring 
eyes. 

‘*Oh, I wish—I wish we could let her go! 
It would be such a thing for her, dear Ed- 
ward, don’t you think, for six weeks or so, 
as Miss Drummond says, we might let her 
70?” 

‘““You know it is perfectly out of the 
question, with all the arrangements we have 
made,” he replied. 

“But arrangements were made to be de- 
parted from,” said I. 

‘‘Not mine,” answered the Colonel; and 
poor Mrs. Hall cried and kissed me, and 
wished, and wished, but, seeing it could not 
be, was glad to get rid of me and the disap- 
proval in my eyes. 

Accordingly, Johnson and I and all our 
luggage started in time for the train to the 
south. There was another train going north, 
in short, the through train to Paris and Eng- 
land, a few hours later. And it happened 
that Johnson forgot something (which was 
very unlike her), and had to hurry back to 
the hotel to fetch it, and getting in when the 
lights were nearly all out, by special favor of 
the under-porter, who was a great friend of 
hers, found what she wanted, almost in the 
dark, at the top of the first flight of stairs, 
and, hurrying off back to her cab, before 
even the under-porter could follow to help 
her, brought to me what she had gone to 
fetch—which was nothing less than Effie, 
very white, very much excited, yet composed, 
and with all her wits about her as when I 
saw her first. I need scarcely add that the 
train we went by was the train to Paris, and 
that, metaphorically speaking, we never drew 
breath till we reached England—and more 
than that Lancashire—where I had the satis 
faction of placing her, as perfect a little well 
bred person as ever, with scarcely a sign upon 
her of her long journey, in her uncle’s hands. 
He inhabited a handsome big house, in a 
beautiful country, with gardens and grounds 
and every luxury, though it was so near a 
great town, and had an air of wealth which 

was not obtrusive—a person altogether of 
most reassuring and satisfactory appearance, 
Half-a-dozen Colonel Halls, I could well see, 
would not get that child out of Mr. Robert 
son’s hands. 

And was this all I ever saw of Effie, be 
tween two railways as it were, flitting in and 
out of my life? I saw a great deal more of 
her, and her further story was by no means 
without interest, and ended very pleasantly; 
but of this no more can be said here. Colonel 
Hall, I believe, telegraphed all over the coun 
try, to Florence and to Rome to stop us, but 
as we had not gone in that direction, these 
telecrams didus noharm. It was anuisance 
being brought back to England so soon after 
I had left it; but, fortunately, the winter was 
mild, and I hope the kind reader will be 
pleased to hear that neither my unintentional 
return nor my rapid journey did my bron- 
chitis any harm. 
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THE CHANGELESS YEAR. 
(SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.) 


| yee Antumn remind thee of sadness, 

And Winter of wasting and pain? 

Midsummer of joy that was madness, 
Spring of hope that was vain? 


Do the seasons fly fast at thy langhter? 
Do the seasons la, slow if thou weep ?— 

Till thou long’st for the land that lies after 
The River of Sleep? 


Come here, where the West lieth golden 
In the light of an infinite sun; 

Where Summer doth Winter embolden 
Till they reign here as one. 


Here the seasons tread soft and steal slowly; 
A moment of question and doubt— 

Is it Winter? Come faster—come wholly— 
And Spring rusheth ont. 


We forget there are tempests and changes, 
We forget there are days that are drear; 

In a dream of delight the son! ranges 
Throagh the measnreless year. 


Still the land is with blossoms enfolden, 
Still the sky burneth biue in its deeps, 
Yime noddeth ’mid poppies all golden, 


And Memory sleeps. 
Cuar.Lotre Perkiys Stetson. 


‘““TIMOGEN.” 


See illustration on double page. 


“ 1YMBELINE” is not one of the, most 

/) favorite of Shakespeare’s plays. There 
is a certain degree of coarseness in the inci- 
dent on which the plot turns, which is repel- 
lent to modern tastes, although our ancestors 
of three centuries ago seem to have seen no- 
thing objectionable in it. At all events, Im- 
ogen’s husband Posthumus is traitorously 
led to believe that she is unfaithful to him, 
and he bids his trusty servant Pisanio take 
her down to Milford Haven and kill her there. 
Pisanio, however, determines to save her life, 
and to this end he provides her with a suit 
of boy’s clothes. The incident depicted in 
his picture by Mr. Herbert Schmalz is taken 
from Act IiI., Scene VI., and represents Imo- 
gen, who has slept two nights out-of-doors, 
and had nothing to eat, about to venture 
into the cave occupied by Belarius in search 
of food. She exclaims: 


*“*Ho!—No answer? Then I'll enter. 
Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on’t.” 


The bard of Avon is delightfully anachro- 
nistic in this play. Although the scene is 
laid in Roman times, long before Saxon or 
Dane had set foot in the “‘tight little island,” 
he talks boldly of ‘‘ Milford Haven,” and 
would no doubt have alluded with equal 
cheerfulness to Pembroke Dock and the 
Great Western Railway, had they been in 
existence when he composed the play. 





HEIGHT OF TABLE, TWO FEET. 


A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


HAVE a tiny table, painted for me by a 
bonnie Scotch lassie, which is so pretty 
that I think it a pity to keep it to myself. 

Its greatest charm is that it can be folded 
up and put into a medium-sized trunk, tak- 
ing up no more room than an ordinary gar- 
ment, and thus being always at hand when 
one is travelling and tired, and in want of 
the cup of tea so dear to a woman’s heart. 
In the twinkling of an eye the table is out of 
the trunk, opened, a strip of wood beneath 
the top slipped into a little groove, and there 
you have at your elbow not only a conven- 
jent resting-place for your teacup, but a bit 
of beauty to refresh your artistic soul. And 
this is how it is made: 

Take a piece of black-walnut plank, half 
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an inch thick and fifteen inches square, 
shape it into an octagon, and then divide it 
into two parts, and fasten together with 
small brass hinges. Diagram Fig. 1 will 
show the position of these hinges, and also 
the direction for the placing of the straight 
bits of wood to which the legs are attached. 
These bits of wood are connected with the 
table-top by hinges, placed on their outeredge, 
so that they can fold with the legs. Fig 2 
shows the shape of the legs, which are cut 
from the same wood, fastened very securely 
to the cross-pieces A and B,and working easily 
on an iron pin which serves as a pivot where 
the legs cross each other. 


TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avruor or “A Grove or Nosrr Dames,” “ Tue 
Wooptanpees,” “ A Laopioran,” “ Wessex 
Taxs,” “ Fetrow-TownsMen,” rTO. 





BOOK FIFTH. 
THE CONVERT. 





CHAPTER L. 


HE plunged into the chilly equinoctial 
darkness as the clock struck ten, for her 
fifteen miles’ walk under the steely stars. In 
lonely districts night is a protection rather 
than a danger to a noiseless pedestrian, and 
knowing this, Tess pursued the nearest course 
along by-lanes that she would almost have 
feared in the daytime, but marauders were 
wanting now, and spectral fears were driven 
out of her mind by thoughts of her mother. 
Thus she proceeded mile after mile, ascend- 
ing and descending, till she came of Bulbar- 
row, and, about midnight, looked from that 
height into the abyss of chaotic shade which 
was all that revealed itself to the vale on 
whose further side she was born. Having al- 
ready traversed about four miles on the up- 
land, she had now some ten or eleven in the 
lowland before her journey would be finished. 
The winding road downwards became just 
visible to her under the wan starlight as she 
followed it, and soon she paced a soil so con- 
trasting to that above it that the difference 
was perceptible to the tread and to the smell. 
It was the heavy clay land of Blackmoor 
Vale, and a part of the vale to which turn- 
pike roads had never penetrated. Supersti- 
tions linger longest on these heavy soils, 
Having once been forest, at this shadowy 
time it seemed to assert something of its old 
character, the far and the near being blended, 
and every tree and tall hedge making the most 
of its presence. The harts that had been hunt- 
ed here, the witches that had been pricked 
and ducked; the green-spangled fairies that 
“‘whickered ” at you as you passed—the place 
teemed with beliefs in them still, and they 
formed an impish multitude now. 

At Nuzzlebury she passed the village inn, 
whose sign creaked in response to the touch 
of her footsteps, which not a human soul 
heard but herself. Under the 
thatched roofs her mind’s eye 
beheld relaxed tendons and 
flaccid muscles, spread out in 
the darkness beneath cover- 
lets made of little purple 
patch-work squares, and un- 
dergoing a bracing process at 
the hands of sleep for re- 
newed labor on the morrow, 
as soon as a hint of pink 
nebulosity appeared on Ham- 
bledon Hill. 

At three she turned the last 
corner of the maze of lanes 
she had threaded, and entered 
Marlott, passing. the field in 
which, as a club-girl, she had 
first seen Angel Clare, when 
he had not danced with her: 
the sense of disappointment 
que remained with her yet. Inthe 
direction of her mother’s house she saw a 
light. It came from the bedroom window, 
and a branch waved in front of it and made 
itwink at her. As soon as she could discern 
the outline of the house—newly thatched 
with her money—it had all its old effect upon 
Tess’s imagination. Part of her body and 
life it ever seemed to be; the slope of its 
dormers, the finish of its gables, the broken 
courses of brick which topped the chimney, 
all had something in common with her per- 
sonal character. A stupefaction had come 
into these features, to her regard, it meant 
the illness of her mother. 

She opened the door so softly as to disturb 
nobody; the lower room was vacant, but the 
neighbor who was sitting up with her mother 
came to the top of the stairs and whispered 
that Mrs. Durbeyfield was no better, though 
she was sleeping just then. Tess prepared 
herself a breakfast, and then took her place 
as nurse in her mother’s chamber 

In the morning, when she contemplated 
the children, they had all a curiously elon- 

ted look; although she had been away 

ittle more thar a year, their growth was as- 
tounding, and the necessity of applying her- 
self heart and soul to their needs took her out 
of her own cares. 

Her father’s ill health was of the same in- 
definite kind, and he sat in his chair as usual. 
But the day after her arrival he was unusu- 
ally bright. He had a rational scheme for 
living, and Tess asked him what it was. 

* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 


‘I’m thinking of sending round to all the 
old antiquarians in this part of England,” he 
said, ‘‘ asking them to subscribe to a fund to 
maintain me. I'm sure they’d see it as a ro- 
mantical, artistical, and proper thing to do. 
They spend lots o’ money in keeping up old 
ruins, and finding the bones o’ things, and 
such like; and living remains must be more 
interesting to ’em still, if they only knowed 
o’ me. Would that somebody would go 
round and tell’em what there is living among 
‘em, and they thinking nothing of him! If 
Pa’son Tringham, who discovered me, had 
lived, he’d ha’ done it, I’m sure.” 

Tess postponed her arguments on this high 
project till she had grappled with pressing 
matters in hand, which seemed little im- 
proved by her remittances. When in-door 
necessities had been eased, she turned her 
attention to external things. It was now the 
season for planting and sowing, many gar- 
dens and allotments of the villagers had al- 
ready received their spring tillage, but the 
— and the allotment of the Durbey- 

elds were behindhand. She found, to her 
dismay, that this was owing to their having 
eaten all the seed potatoes —that last lapse 
of the improvident. She obtained what oth- 
ers she could procure, and in a few days 
her father was well enough to see to the 
garden, under Tess’s persuasive efforts, while 
she herself undertook the allotment plot 
which they rented in a field a couple of hun- 
dred yards out of the village. 

She liked doing it, after the confinement of 
the sick-chamber, where she was not now re- 
quired, by reason of her mother’s improve- 
ment. Violent motion relieved thought. The 
plot of ground was in a high, dry, open en- 
closure, where there were forty or fifty such 
pieces, and where labor was at its briskest 
when the hired labor of the day had ended. 
Digging began usually at six o’clock,and ex- 
tended indefinitely into the dusk or moon- 
light. Just now heaps of dead weeds and 
refuse were burning on many of the plots, 
the dry weather favoring their combustion. 

One fine day Tess and Liza- Lu worked 
on here with their neighbors till the last rays 
of the sun smote flat upon the white pegs 
that divided the plots. As soon as twilight 
succeeded to sunset, the flare of the couch- 
grass and cabbage-stalk fires began to light 
up the allotments fitfully, their outlines ap- 
pearing and disappearing under the dense 
smoke as wafted by the wind. When a fire 
glowed, banks of smoke, blown level along 
the ground, would themselves become illu- 
minated to an opaque lustre, screening the 
work-people from one another, and the mean- 
ing of the ‘‘ pillar of a cloud,” which was a 
wall by day and a light by night, could be 
understood. 

As evening thickened, some of the garden- 
ing men and women gave over for the night, 
but the greater number remained to get their 
planting done, Tess being among them, 
though she sent her sister home. It was 
on one of the couch-burning plots that she 
labored with her fork, its four shining prongs 
resounding against the stones and dry clods 
in little clicks. Sometimes she was com- 
pletely involved in the smoke of her fire; 
then it would leave her figure free, irradiated 
by the brassy glare from the heap. She was 
oddly dressed to-night, and presented a some- 
what staring aspect, her attire being a gown 
bleached by many washings, with a short 
black jacket over it, the effect of the whole 
being that of a wedding and funeral guest in 
one. The women further back wore white 
aprons, which, with their pale faces, were all 
that could be seen of them in the gloom, ex- 
cept when, at moments, they caught a flash 
from the flames. 

Westward the wiry boughs of the bare 
thorn hedge, which formed the boundary of 
the field, rose against the pale opalescence of 
the lower sky; above, Jupiter hung like a full- 
blown daffodil, so bright as almost to throw 
a shade. A few small nondescript stars were 
appearing elsewhere. In the distance a dog 
barked, and wheels occasionally rattled along 
the dry road. 

Still the prongs continued to click assidu- 
ously, for it was not late, and though the air 
was fresh and keen,there was a whisper of 
spring in it that cheered the workers on. 
Something in the place, the hour, the crack- 
ling fires, the fantastic mysteries of light and 
shade, made others as well as Tess enjoy 
being there. Nightfall, which in the frost of 
winter comes as a fiend, and in the warmth 
of summer as a lover, came as a tranquillizer 
on this March day 

Nobody looked at his or her companions. 
The eyes of all were on the soil as its turned 
surface was revealed by the fires. Hence, as 
Tess stirred the clods, and sang her foolish 
little songs with scarce now a hope that 
Clare would ever hear them, she did not for 
a long time notice the person who worked 
nearest to her—a man in a long smock-frock, 
who, she found, was forking the same plot 
as herself, and whom she supposed her fa- 
ther had sent there to advance the work. 
She became more conscious of him when the 
direction of his diggin brought him closer, 
Sometimes the smoke divia them, then it 
swerved, and the two were visible to each 
other, but divided from all the rest. 

Tess did not speak to her fellow-worker, 
not did he speak to her. Nor did she think 
of him further than to recollect that he had 
not been there when it was broad daylight, 
and that she did not know him as any one of 
the Marlott laborers, which was no wonder, 
her absences having been so long and fre- 
quent of late years. By-and-by he dug so 
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close to her that the fire-beams were reflected 
as distinctly from the steel prongs of his fork 
as from her own. On going up to the fire to 
throw a pitch of dead weeds upon it, she 
found that he did the same on the other side. 
The fire flared up, and she beheld the face of 
D’Urberville. 

The unexpectedness of his presence, the 
grotesqueness of his appearance in a gath- 
ered smock - frock, such as was now worn 
only by the most old-fashioned of the labor- 
ers, had a ghastly comicality that chilled her 
as to its bearing. D’Urberville emitted a low, 
long laugh. 

‘*If I were inclined to joke, I should say, 
How much this seems like Paradise!” he re- 
marked, whimsically looking at her, with an 
inclined head. 

‘‘ What do you say?” she weakly asked. 

“‘A jester might say this is just like Para- 
dise. You are Eve, and I am the old Other 
One come to tempt you in the disguise of an 
inferior animal. I used to be quite up in 
that scene of Milton’s when I was theologi- 
cal. Some of it goes: 


peg ——— the way is ready, and not long, 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 

Fast by a fountain, one small thicket past, 
Of blowing myrrh and balm; if thou accept 
My conduct, I can bring thee thither soon.” 
‘* Lead then,” said Eve.’ 


And soon. My dear, dear Tess, I am only put- 
ting this to you as a thing that = might 
have supposed or said quite untruly, because 
you think so badly of me.” 

“‘T never said you were Satan, or thought 
it. I don’t think of you in that way at all. 
My thoughts of you are quite cold, except 
when you affront me. What, did you come 
digging here in such a dress entirely because 
of me?” 

‘Entirely. To see you; nothing more. 
To protest against your working like this.” 

‘* But I like doing it—it is for my father.” 

“Your engagement at the other place is 
ended?” 

“Yea.” 

“ Where are you going next? To join your 
dear husband?” 

She could not bear the humiliating remind- 
er. ‘Oh, I don’t know,” she said, bitterly. 
‘‘T have no husband!” 

“It is quite true—in the sense you mean. 
But you have a friend, and I have deter- 
mined that you shall be comfortable in spite 
of yourself. When you get down to your 
house you will see what I have sent there for 


“‘Oh, Alec, I wish you wouldn’t give me 
anything at all! I cannot take it from you! 
I how like—it is not right!” 

‘*Itds right!” he cried, firmly. ‘‘Iam not 
oing to see a woman whom I feel so tender- 
y for as I do for you in trouble without try- 

ing to help her.” 

**But I am very well off. I am only in 
trouble about—about—not about living at 
all!’ She turned, and desperately resumed 
her digging, tears dripping upon the fork 
handle and upon the clods. 

‘* About the children—your brothers and 
sisters,” he resumed. ‘I’ve been thinking 
of them.” 

Tess’s heart quivered—he was touching 
her in a weak place. He had divined her 
chief anxiety. Since returning home her 
soul had gone out to those children with an 
affection that was passionate. 

“Tf your mother does not recover, some- 
body ought to do something for them; since 
your father will not be able to do much, I sup- 

se. ” 


‘‘He can with my assistance. He must!” 

“* And mine.” 

**No, sir!” 

‘‘How —— foolish this is!” burst out 
D’Urberville. ‘‘ Why,he thinks we are the 
same family, and will be quite satisfied.” 

‘*He don’t. I’ve undeceived him.” 

“‘The more fool you!” D’Urberville, in 
anger, went away from her to the hedge, 
where he pulled off the long smock - frock 
and red neckerchief which liad mainly dis- 
guised him. and rolling them up tightly un- 
der his arm, went away. 

Tess could not get on with her digging 
after this; she felt restless; she wondercc 
if he had gone back to her father’s house, 
and taking the fork in her hand, proceeded 
homewards. 

Some twenty yards from the house she was 
met by one of her sisters. ‘‘Oh, Tessie— 
what do you think! Liza-Lu is a-crying, 
and there’s a lot of folk in the house, and mo- 
ther is a good deal better, but they think fa- 
ther is dead!” 

The child realized the grandeur of the 
news, but not as yet its sadness, and stood 
looking at Tess with round-eyed importance, 
till, teholding the effect it produced upon 
her, she said, ‘‘ What, Tess, sha’n’t we talk to 
father never no more?” 

“But father was only a little bit ill,” ex- 
claimed Tess, distractedly. 

Liza-Lu came up. ‘He dropped down 
just now, and the doctor who was there for 
mother said there was no chance for him, 
because his heart was growed in.” 

Yes, the Durbeyfield couple had changed 
places; the dying one was out of danger, and 
the indisposed one was dead. The news 
meant even more than it sounded. Her fa- 
ther’s life had a value apart from his person- 
al achievements, or perhaps it would not have 
had much. It was the last of the three lives 
for whose duration the house and premises 
were held under a lease; and it had long been 
coveted by the tenant-farmer for his regular 
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laborers, who were stinted in cottage accom- 
modation. Moreover, ‘‘liviers”’ were disap- 
proved of in villages almost as much as little 
freeholders, because of their independence of 
manner, and when a lease determined, it was 
never renewed, 

Thus the Durbeyfields, once D’ Urbervilles, 
saw descending upon them the destiny which, 
no doubt, when they were among the Olym- 
pians of the country, they had caused to 
descend many a time, and severely enough, 
upon the heads of such landless ones as they 
themselves were now. So do flux and reflux 
—the rhythm of change—alternate and per- 
sist in everything under the sky. 


CHAPTER LI. 


At length it was the eve of Old Lady Day, 
and the agricultural world was in a fever of 
mobility, such as only occurs at that par- 
ticular date of the year. It is a day of ful- 
filment; agreements for out-door service dur- 
ing the ensuing year, entered into at Candle- 
mas, are to be now carried out. The labor- 
ers—or “work-folk,” as they used to call 
themselves immemorially till the other word 
was introduced from without—who wish to 
remain no longer in old places are removing 
to the new farms. 

These annual migrations from farm to farm 
were on the increase here. When Tess’s mo- 
ther was a child, the majority of the field 
folk about Marlott had remained all their 
lives on one farm, which bad been the home 
also of their fathers and grandfathers; but 
latterly the desire for yearly removal had 
risen to a high pitch. With the younger 
families it was a pleasant excitement which 
might possibly be an advantage. The Egypt 
of one family was the Land of Promise to 
the family who saw it from a distance, till 
by residence there it became in turn their 
Egypt also; and so they changed and changed. 

However, all the mutations so increasingly 
discernible in village life did not originate 
entirely in the agricultural unrest. A de- 
population was also going on. The village 
had formerly contained, side by side with 
the agricultural laborers, an interesting and 
better-informed class, ranking distinctly 
above the former—the class to which Tess’s 
father and mother had belonged—and in- 
cluding the carpenter, the smith, the shoe- 
maker, the huckster, together with nonde- 
script workers other than farm laborers; a 
set of people who owed a certain stability of 
aim and conduct to the fact of their being 
life-holders, like Tess’s father, or copy-hold- 
ers, or, occasionally, small freeholders. But 
as the long holdings fell in they were seldom 
again let to similar tenants, and were mostly 
pulled down, if not absolutely required by 
the farmer for his hands. Cottagers who 
were not directly employed on the land were 
looked upon with disfavor, and the banish- 
ment of some starved the trade of others, 
who were thus obliged to follow. These 
families, who had formed the backbone of 
the village life in the past, had to seek refuge 
in the large centres—the process humorously 
designated by statisticians as ‘‘the tendency 
of the rural population towards the large 
towns,” being really the tendency of water 
to flow up hill when forced by machinery. 

The cottage accommodation at Marlott 
having been in this manner considerably 
curtailed by demolitions, every house which 
remained standing was required by the agri- 
culturist for his work-people. Ever since 
the occurrence of the event which had cast 
such a shadow over Tess’s life, the Durbey- 
field family, whose descent was not credited, 
had been tacitly looked on as one which 
would have to go when their lease ended, if 
only in the interests of morality. It was, 
indeed, quite true that the household had not 
been shining examples either of temperance, 
soberness, or chastity. The father, and even 
the mother, had got drunk at times, the 
younger children seldom had gone to church, 
and the eldest daughter had been the heroine 
of queer romances. By some means the vil- 
lage had to be kept pure. So on this the first 
Lady Day on which the Durbeyfields were ex- 
pellable, the house, being roomy, was required 
for a carter with a large family; and Widow 
Joan, her daughters Tess and Liza-Lu, the 
boy Abraham, and the young children, had 
to go elsewhere. 

On the evening preceding their removal it 
was getting dark betimes, by reason of a 
drizzling rain which blurred the sky. As it 
was the last night they would spend in the 
village which had been their home and birth- 
place, Mrs. Durbeyfield, Liza-Lu, and Abra- 
ham had gone out to bid some friends good- 
by, and Tess was keeping house till they 
should return. 

She was kneeling in the window bench, 
her face close to the casement, where an 
outer pane of rain-water was sliding bodily 
down the inner pane of glass. Her eyes 
rested on the web of a spider, probably 
starved long ago, which had been mistaken- 
ly placed in a corner where no flies ever 
came, and shivered in the slight draught 
through the casement. Tess was reflecting 
on the position of the household, in which 
she perceived her own evil influence. Had 
she not come home, her mother and the 
children might probably have been allowed 
to stay on as weekly tenants. But she had 
been observed almost immediately on her 
return by some people of scrupulous char- 
acter and great influence; they had seen her 
idling in the church-yard, restoring as well 
as she could with a little trowel a baby’s ob- 
literated grave. By this means they had 
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found that she was living here again; her 
mother was scolded for ‘‘ harboring” her; 
sharp words had ensued from Joan, who had 
independently offered to leave at once; she 
had been taken at her word; and here was 
the result. 

‘*T ought never to have come home,” said 
Tess to herself, bitterly. 

A sudden rebellious sense of injustice 
caused the region of her eyes to swell with 
the rush of hot tears thither; but they did not 
fall. Even her husband, Angel Clare him- 
self, had dealt out hard measure to her; 
surely he had! She had never before ad- 
mitted such a thought; but he had, surely! 
Never in her life—she could swear it from 
the bottom of her soul—had she ever intend- 
ed to do wrong; yet these hard judgments 
had come. Whatever her sins, they were 
not sins of intention, but of inadvertence, 
and why should she have been punished so 
persistently? 

She passionately seized the first piece of 
paper that came to hand, and scribbled the 
following lines: 


‘‘Oh, why have you treated me so mon- 
strously, Angel? I do not deserve it. I have 
thought it all over carefully, and I can never 
forgive you! You know that I did not in- 
tend to wrong you; why have you so wrong- 
ed me? You are cruel—cruel indeed. I 
will try to forget you. It is all injustice I 
have received at your hands! ing 


She watched till the postman passed by, 
ran to him with her epistle, and then again 
took her listless place inside the window- 
panes. She was so intent upon reproach- 
ful thoughts that she hardly at first took note 
of a man in a white mackintosh whom she 
saw riding down the street. Possibly it was 
owing to her face being close to the pane 
that he saw her so quickly, and directed his 
horse so close to the cottage front that his 
hoofs were almost upon the narrow border 
for plants growing under the wall. It was 
not till he touched the window with his 
riding-whip that she observed him. The 
rain had nearly ceased, and she opened the 
casement in obedience to his gesture. 

‘* Didn’t you see me?” asked D’ Urberville. 

‘‘I was not attending,’ she said. ‘I 
heard you, I believe, though I fancied it was 
a carriage and horses. 1 was in a sort of 
dream.” 

‘*Ah! you heard the D’Urberville Coach, 
perhaps. You know the legend, I suppose?” 

‘‘No. My—somebody was going to tell it 
me once, but didn’t.” 

‘‘If you are a genuine D’Urberville I 
ought not to tell you, I suppose. As for me, 
I’m a spurious one, so it doesn’t matter. It 
is rather dismal. It is that this sound of a 
non-existent coach can only be heard by one 
of D’Urberville blood, and it is held to be of 
ill omen to the one who hears it. It has to 
do with a murder, committed by one of the 
family, centuries ago.” 

* Now you have begun it, finish it.” 

““Very well. One of the family is said to 
have abducted some beautiful woman, who 
tried to escape from the coach in which he 
was carrying her off, and in the struggle he 
killed her—or she killed him—lI forget which. 
Such is the tale. I see that your tubs and 
buckets are packed together. Going away, 
aren’t you?” 

‘* Yes—to-morrow—Old Lady Day.” 

‘‘T heard you were, but could hardly be- 
lieve it; it seems so sudden. Whiy is it?” 

‘* Father’s was the last life on the property, 
and when that dropped we had no further 
right to bide. Though we might, perhaps, 
have staid as weekly tenants—if it had not 
been for me.” 

‘*What about you?” 

“T am not a—bright example.” 

D’Urberville’s face flushed. 

‘*Whata horrid shame! Miserable snobs! 
May their cruel souls perish forever!” he 
whispered, in tones of fierce resentment. 
‘*That’s why you are going, is it?) Turned 
out!” 

‘* We are not turned out, exactly; but as 
they said we should have to go soon, it was 
best to go now; everybody is moving, be- 
cause there are better chances.” 

‘* Where are you going to?” 

‘*Kingsbere. We have taken rooms there. 
Mother is so foolish about father’s people 
that she will go there.” 

‘* But your mother’s family are not fit for 
lodgings, and in a little hole of a town like 
that! Now why not come to my gar- 
den-house at Trantridge? There are hardly 
any poultry now, since my mother’s death; 
but there’s the house, as you know it, and 
the garden. It can be whitewashed in a day, 
and your mother can live there quite com- 
fortably; and I will put the children at a 
good school. Really I ought to do some- 
thing for you!” 

‘But we have already taken the rooms at 
Kingsbere!” she declared. 

‘‘Now, though I have been your ene- 
my, I am your friend, even if you won't be- 
lieve it. Come to this cottage of mine. We'll 
get up a regular colony of fowls, and your 
mother can attend to them excellently; and 
the children can go to school.” 

Tess breathed more and more quickly, and 
at length she said: ‘‘How do 1 know that 
you would do all this? Your views may 
change—and then—we should be—my mo- 
ther would be—homeless again.” 

‘“‘Oh, no—no. I would guarantee you 
against such as that in writing, if necessary. 
Think it over.” 


Tess shook her head. But D’Urberville 
persisted; she had seldom seen him so de- 
termined; he would not take a negative. 
‘* Please just tell your mother,” he said, in 
emphatic tones. “It is her business to judge 
—not yours. I shall get the house swept 
out and whitened to-morrow morning, and 
fires lit; and it will be dry by evening, so 
that you can come straight there. Now mind, 
I shall expect you.” 

Tess again shook her head, her throat 
swelling with complicated emotion. She 
could not look up at D’Urberville. 

‘**T owe you something for the past, you 
know,” he resumed. ‘‘ And you cured me, 
too, of that craze; so I am glad—” 

‘*T would rather you had kept the craze, 
so that you had kept the practice which went 
with it!” 

“I am glad of this opportunity of repay- 
ing you a little. To-morrow I shall expect 
to hear your mother’s goods unloading. ... 
Give me your hand on it now—dear, beauti- 
ful Tess!” 

With the last sentence he kad dropped his 
voice to a murmur, and put bis hand in 
at the half-opened casement. With stormy 
eyes she pulled the stay-bar quickly, and, in 
doing so, caught his arm between the case- 
ment and the stone mullion. 

‘* You are very cruel!” he cried, snatching 
out his arm. ‘‘ No, no—I know you didn’t 
do it on purpose. Well, I shall expect you, 
or your mother and the children at least.” 

“I shall not come—I have plenty of 
money!” she cried. 

“ Where?” 

“At my father-in-law’s, if I ask for it.” 

‘* Tf you ask for it. But you won't, Tess; 
I know you; you'll never ask for it—you’ll 
starve first!” 

With these words he rode off. Just at the 
corner of the street he met the man with the 
paint-pot, who asked him if he had deserted 
the brethren. 

“You be hanged!” said D’Urberville. 

Tess remained where she was a long 
while, and it grew darker, the fire-light shin- 
ing over the room. The two biggest of the 
younger children had gone out with their 
mother; the four smallest, their ages ranging 
from three and a half years to eleven, all 
in black frocks, were gathered round the 
hearth, babbling their own little subjects. 
Tess at length joined them, without lighting 
a candle, 

‘* This is the last night that we shall sleep 
here, dears, in the house where we were 
born,” she said, quickly. “We ought to 
think of it, oughtn’t we?” 

They all became silent; with the impressi- 
bility of their age, they were ready to burst 
into tears at the picture of finality she had 
conjured up, though all the day hitherto they 
had been rejoicing in the idea of a new 
place. Tess changed the subject. ‘‘ Sing to 
me, dears,”’ she said. 

‘* What shall we sing?” 

‘‘Anything you know; I don’t mind 
what.” 

There was a momentary pause; it was 
broken first by one little tentative note, 
then a second voice strengthened it, and a 
third and a fourth chimed in in unison, with 
words they had learnt at the Sunday-school: 

“ Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again; 
In heaven we part no more.” 

The four sang on with the phlegmatic 
passivity of persons who had long ago set- 
tled the question, and, there being no mistake 
about it, felt that further thought was not re- 
quired. With features strained hard to 
enunciate the syllables, they continued to re- 
gard the centre of the flickering fire, the 
notes of the youngest straying over into the 
pauses of the rest. 

Tess turned from them, and went to the 
window again. Darkness had now fallen 
without, but she put her face to the pane as 
though to peer into the gloom. It was really 
to hide her tears. If she could only believe 
what the children were singing, if she were 
only sure, how different all would be now; 
how confidently she would leave them to 
Providence and their future kingdom! But, 
in default of that, it behooved her to do 
something, to be their providence; for to 
Tess, as to some few millions of others, there 
was ghastly satire in the poet’s lines: 


“‘Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of Heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height.” 


To her and her like, birth itself was an ordeal 
of degrading personal compulsion, whose 
gratuitousness nothing in the result seemed 
to justify, and at best could only palliate. 

In the shades of the wet road she soon 
discovered her mother with tall Liza-Lu and 
Abraham. Mrs. Durbeyfield’s pattens click- 
ed up to the door, and Tess opened it. 

‘*T see the tracks of a horse outside the 
window,” said Joan. ‘‘ Hev somebody call- 
ed?” 

‘*No,” said Tess. 

The children by the fire looked gravely at 
her, and one murmured, ‘‘ Why, Tess, the 
gentleman a-horseback!” 

‘*He didn’t call,” said Tess. 
to me in passing.” 

‘*Who was the gentleman?” asked her 
mother. 

‘*Oh, you needn’t ask,” Tess answered. 
‘“You’ve seen him before, and so have I.” 

‘Ah! What did he say?” said Joan, cu- 
riously. 

‘**T will tell you when we are settled in 
our tgs at Kingsbere to-morrow—every 
word.” 


‘*He spoke 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Durrine the small hours of the next morn- 
ing, while it was still dark, dwellers near the 
highways were conscious of a disturbance of 
their night’s rest by rumbling noises, inter- 
mittently continuing till daylight—noises as 
certain to recur in this particular first week 

(Continued on page 986, Supplement.) 


NEW FANCY-WORK. 

IGS. 1-6.—SpLint-work.—This is coming 

into use latterly for many small articles, 
such as bonbon, glove, trinket, and handker 
chief boxes, etc. Itis simple, neat, and pret- 
ty, and not so costly that one need scruple to 
renew it when it shows wear. The splints 
are soaked in water to make them pliable, 
and manipulated while damp. Fig. 1 is a 
tray for work or toilet table. A square of 
twelve inches forms the tray; for this fifteen 
three-quarter-inch splints cut twelve inches 
long are laid side by side, with the ends pinned 
down, and fifteen similar splints are plaited 
in and out of them; the ends are secured 
with needle and thread at the edges of the 
square, and it is then edged with round white 
hat wire. Around the edge points are sewn, 
made of bits of splint fashioned as shown in 
Fig. 4; the ends of the points are concealed 
on the under side under a quarter-inch splint 
cat-stitched with silk. A plush or embroid- 
ered mat covers the tray. The tray is bent 
into shape, and mounted on a frame of four 
crossed bars. For the outside of these bars 
the splint used for the tray is cut lengthwise 
to half its width; two pieces thirty-two inches 
long are crossed at the middle, and the four 
ends plaited as shown in Fig. 5, forming a 
case closed at the upper end; into the cases 
a round stick is run, after which the lower 
end is sewed and finished with a ribbon bow. 

Splints an inch and a half wide and eight 
inches long are plaited to form the small 
cologne or bonbon basket, Fig.2. The edge 
is finished with the points shown in Fig. 4. 
A spray of forget-me-nots is painted on one 
side, and a light blue satin bag is set inside. 

The small hair-receiver or catch-all Fig. 3 
is a cornucopia made of a square piece, for 
which twenty-four half-inch splints are plait- 
ed. The upper corner of the cornucopia is 
turned down fora cover, being folded to form 
a narrow heading at the back and sloped at 
the angle. The edges are sewed and then 
wired with bonnet wire, and the seam at the 
back is covered with a splint. A wire loop 
to hang it by is fastened at the back. The 
edge is finished with a narrow border, twist- 
ed as shown in Fig. 6. Splint bows, and 
flowers made of splint, as paper flowers are 
made, ornament the front. 

Fig. 7.—CatcH-aALL or DustER Bac.— 
This ornamental bag may be used as a chair- 
bag or catch-all, or, as in the model, for hold- 
ing one or two soft old foulard handkerchiefs 
used for dusting bric-d-brac. It is of orange 
satin lined with India silk of the same color, 
a yard long and twelve inches wide. One 
end is turned up six inches to form the 
pocket, and the other is slipped through a 
brass ring three inches in diameter, and drops 
to form a flap for the pocket. Each end is 
bordered with a chamois band six inches 
deep, slashed two inches and a half deep for 
fringe at the lower edge, and scalloped at 
the upper; crescent-shaped pieces are cut 
out of the chamois, and it is decorated with 
lines and dashes of gilt; the fringe is also 
gilded. The chamois is sewed on with fine 
stitches. 

Fig. 8.— Rippon Bac.—A yard each of 
three colors of ribbon three inches wide is 
required to make this simple and pretty bag. 
Bronze, terra-cotta, and old-gold are a ser- 
viceable combination. A space half a yard 
long at the middle of the ribbons is joined 
with fine invisible stitches. The bag is then 
folded and the sides joined. The ends at 
the top are turned down to form loops, and 
the double layer of ribbon is sewed through 
twice to form a casing for a ribbon drawing- 
string. 

Figs. 9-13.—Hatu Seat, wirnh CoverR.— 
This carved hall seat (chest) is completed by 
a thin cushion, over which is a tapestry cover. 
The cover is composed of five bands of a 
coarse cord canvas woven with a gilt edge. 
The texture is shown in the full-sized frag- 
ment, Fig. 12. The wide middle band, of a 
ligt terra-cotta, has two narrower bands on 
either side, one a blue-gray, the other a dark- 
er terra-cotta. Fig. 10 gives the working 
pattern for the wide middle stripe, and Fig. 
11 that for the outermost stripes. Those be- 
tween have only the narrow edge shown full 
size in Fig.12. The work is done with tap- 
estry or double crewel wool, brightened by 
some filoselle silk and gold thread. The 
dark brown and bronze types which outline 
the design are done in large cross stitches 
with a double thread of wool over a square 
of two meshes of the canvas. The filling 
in of the figures is done partly in flat stitch, 
partly in double cross stitch. The rest of the 
types are each covered by four stitches taken 
from the outside and meeting in the centre of 
the square. Parts of the design are veined or 
outlined in Japanese gold thread. Where the 
bands meet a wide line of dark brown flat 
stitch is worked. The fringe (see Fig. 13) is 
worked with coarse crochet cotton, dark 
brown, écru, and blue-gray. Begin with the 
brown. 1st row.—* 11 chain stitches, for one 
of the square blocks turn, and going back 
over the last 6 chain, pass the next and work 
5 single crochet in the following 5, then 3 
times more turn, work 1 chain, and 5 singles 
on the back meshes of the preceding 5 singles; 
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repeat from *. 2d row.—For the lower edge 
of the border, going back along one side of 
the preceding row, 7 chain,* 1 single on the 
point of the next square, 5 chain, a single 
around the last chain before the following 
square,5 chain, 2 singles separated by 3 chain 
on the point of this square, 5 chain, a single 
around the chain after this square, 5 chain; 
repeat from *. On the other side of the blocks 
the spaces are filled with half-stars, worked 
alternately one with blue-gray and the next 
with écru. For each of these make a chain 
of 9 stitches, close into a loop with a slip 
stitch, work 2 singies around the loop, 3 
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Fig. 15.—Youne Grru’s Crocuet Care. 





Fig. 3.—Harr-RECEIVER. 


Fig. 7.—Catcu-ALL ok Duster Bac. SPLINT- WORK. Fig. 8.—Rrspon Bac. 


earerorene chain, 2 singles around the loop, 3 chain, 4 
slip stitch on the side corner of the next 
square, 3 chain, 2 singles around the loop, 3 
chain, a slip stitch on the upper corner of the 
same square, 3 chain, 2 singles around the 
loop, a slip stitch on the first single in the 
loop. Having filled all the spaces, work along 
the same side the 8d row. With brown,a 
single on the next, 1 chain, pass 1. 4th row. 
—With blue-gray, going back over the pre- 
ceding row, 1 single on the front mesh of 
every stitch. 5th row.—With écru, going 
back over the preceding row, 2 singles sep- 
arated by 3 chain on the next stitch, 3 singles 
on the following 3. To every point and be- 
tween them fasten a tassel made of a strand 
six inches long folded and tied. 

Fig. 14.—Moortsu Screen.—This screen 
has a carved and enamelled frame of light 
wood decorated in colors and gilt. The 
panels are decorated with a design of inter- 
laced palms on a ground of dark brown 








Fig. 11.—Worxixe cloth. The appliqués are in brocade and 
Patreen FoR Seat velvet of various colors, and are picked out 
. Coven, Fia. 9. with embroidery in silks of harmonious hues 
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Fig. 9.—Ha.Lu Seat with Tapestry Cover. 
{See Figs. 10-13. ] 
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Fig. 10.—Worktnea PATTERN FOR 
Seat Cover, Fra. 9. 
Key to Symbols: 8 Dark Brown; * Bronze 
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—This cape is crocheted with white Saxony 
wool, with some white silk on the ruche at 
the edge. It isdone in shell stitch. Begin at 
the top with a chain of 75 stitches, and work 
to and fro as follows: 1st row.—Pass 3, 3 
double crochet on the next, then by turns a 
single crochet on the next, and 5 doubles on 
the following stitch. 2d row.—3 chain to 
turn, 3 double crochet on the first single, then, 
throughout, a single on the middle one of 
each 5 doubles and 5 doubles on every single; 
close with a single on the chain before the 
first double in the last row. 8d-26th rows. 
—Work as in the preceding row, but begin- 
ning at the 5th row work 6 doubles to a shell 
instead of 5. In connection with the last 
row work a row of singles, 1 on every stitch, 
up the side of the cape, then around the neck 
a single on every 2d stitch, then down the 
other side as up the first side. Across the 
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bottom work a row in which make 8 double 
crochet into the middle 3 stitches between 
scallops and 2 singles on the middle 2 of the 
6 doubles in each scallop. For the founda- 
tion of the ruche work all around as follows: 
Ist row.—4 chain to begin, then by turns of 
double crochet on the following 2d stitch and 
1 chain; at the corners work 8 doubles into 
consecutive stitches; close with a slip stitch 
on the third of the 4 chain at the beginning. 
2d row.—4 chain to begin, then by turns a 
double on the next double, lchain. 3d row. 
—# chain to begin, a picot (for a picot 3 chain 
and a single around the upright meshes of 
the preceding double), a double around the 
next chain, a picot, a double around the fol- 
lowing chain, a picot (all the doubles in this 
row are to be Grawn out long), then, through- 
out, 3 doubles, separated from one another by 
picots, around the following 2d chain, 1 picot; 





close with a slip on the third of the 3 chain 
at the beginning. 4th row.—For the ruche * 
3 double crochet separated by a chain (draw 
out the lower meshes of the doubles long) on 
the next unoccupied single of the row that 
edges the cape, 1 chain, 2 doubles separated 
by a chain around the upright meshes of the 
next double in the 1st row, 1 chain, 1 double 
around the chain before the last-mentioned 
double, 1 chain, 2 doubles separated by a 
chain around the next double in the second 
row, 1 chain, 3 doubles separated by a chain 
around the next free chain in the 2d row, 1 
chain, 2 doubles separated by 1 chain around 
the next double, 1 chain, 1 double around the 
chain in the ist row before this double, 1 
chain, 2 doubles separated by 1 chain around 
the following double in the Ist row, 1 chain; 
repeat from*. 5th row.—With silk, a single 
on every double and 2 chain between. 








A FUNERAL IN CAPRI. 
6 ber manners and customs of the peoples 

of southern Europe are infinitely more 
picturesque than those of the races of the 
North,so that all public functions and ceremo- 
nies are invested with stateliness and a glow 
of color quite wanting among the luiter. 
This holds good more especially among the 
inhabitants of the old kingdom of Naples, 





where even the funerals are not the gloomy 
ceremonials they are with us, the robes of the 
officiating priests, and the curious hoods of 


the mourning monks who head the procession 
bearing lighted tapers, adding a peculiar in- 
terest to the scene. Hardly a man remains 
uncovered, and many of the lookers-on fall 
on their knees and repeat their prayers as the 
procession passes by through the flagged 
streets of the island town. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It svuothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. T oe -five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 


Burnerr’s Cocoatnr.—A rfect dressing for the 
hair. The Coooatne holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose.—{ Adv.} 

Ir you are troubled with dryness or roughness of the 
hands use Conngs.’s Benzo Cosmetio Soar.—[{ Adv. ] 

Cran-Arp.e-Biossom Perrume “reminds one of all 
the sweet scents of the country.”—{ Adv.] 

Burnett's Fravortine Exrraots are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1878. 








W. Baker & Cos | 


Breakfast — 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers ‘ocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Judie Corsel 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect- fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out, 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, 
genuine pair is marked 


JOUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


Mrs. Reed’s $3 Switch 


ALL LONG CONVENT HAIR. 


Shortest Possible Stem. 

Best valne ever offered. Sent carriage prepaid 
upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Mrs. J. H. REED, Maker of Fine 
Hair Goods and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main 
Street, Setiaia, New York. 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or lead, 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the aoe. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.K. A. 8 
A. P. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Phil: uda., oy Pa. 
“ Everyone should read this little book.” —A theneum. 


but every 











“WORTH A GUINEA 4 BOX.” $ 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.—Lavest U. S. Gov 
ernment Food Report. 


Highest 





The 
Daylight 


the 
fount. 


“Keep cool,” said 


burner to the oil 
“Don’t hug me so tight 
then,” it replied. We heard 
their conversation, and so 
make our burner in two 
pieces, between which the 
air circulates freely, and our 
oil fount is cooler than that 
of any other lamp. 


Send for our ABC 
Lamp. 


book on Lamps. 
For the Complexion and Toilet, 


Pee ne a 

Co., 33 arclay St., 

STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 

These soaps are scienti fically prepared and 
are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 
gant for toilet use, and the best deodorizers and 
disin fectors. 

STIEFEL’s BircH Tar and SULPHUR SOAP 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, and is 
invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chilblains, etc. 

STIEFEL’s FRECKLE Soap is the best for 
freckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’s ARNICA SoApP is admirable for 
sensitive skins and for children’s use. It may be 
used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York), includes: Borax Soap, 
CAmPHOR Soap, IcuTHYOL SOAP, PINE-SCENT- 
ED SOAP, SUBLIMATE SOAP, and many others. 

Stiefel's Soaps ar are obtainable of any druggist, 














THE ART AMATEUR, 


SUPERB COL- 4 
ORED STUDIES FO R ‘ 
AND PICTURES, including 
Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches . 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- ’ 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 1 
Meeting, Swallows, Female ‘ 
Portrait shown in three pro- , 


» gressive stages [these progressive lessons" in oils 
p and water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &c., ¢ 


& 3 MoS. SUBSCRIPTION: 
Beginning any month. 
Inordertosecurethis most liberal offer(the ordinary 4 
p price for all it includes is $2.75] you must cut out ¢ 
p this (Basar) )adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, ¢ 
MONTAGU E MARKS, 23 Union = New York. 
> (&B Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 stu free. ,With ¢ 
— copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 











Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


FRENCH 
Dr. R hal's Mei - 
GERMAN fri. tiouanay All subserbern 


$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers, 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, PTALIAN 


196 SUMMER StREET - BOSTON 
Hills 


~The Berkshire 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, withont the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 


mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. Adams, Mass. 


Or. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 





if aficted with 
sore eyes, use 











FURS. 


Newest styles in Furs 
and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Otter, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 
© Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
‘and Robes, all made 
from select skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 

All goods have the firm name on, there- 
by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
124 W. 42d St., near 6th Ave. L Road. 


_ Fashion Book Mailed Free. 


ASK YOUR _STOREKEEPER FOR 





COLORS Exouis: 
SURFACE LE 





ENAMEL 


| ae beautifying and decorating the home it has no 








equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. 
in every color, shade, and tint. 
60 cis., Tinlets, 20 ‘ets. 


Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Eurress 
or Germany, H. M. the Queen or Swepen, the Mar- 
Ontonrss OF Satissury, Countess or Loupoun, Count- 
¥ss or Norsury, Countess or Ferrers, and Viscount- 
Ess oF Cuirpen, also used at SanpRiInGuAM, the resi- 
dence of H. R. H. Prexoz or Wates, 


Aspinatt’s Eneiisn Enamet was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 
A Small 
Quantity of 
Liebig Company’s 


Extract of Beef! — 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


oe! in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
akes _ Makes c heapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wot 


Put up 
Made 
Prices, by mail, Tins, 














Miss BEACH’S _ 


Curling cid 


Keeps the Ing ineurl i gerdags, 
No Odor or Sediment, 
Marmiless. Gives vigor and 
growth. to hair, increases its 
A toilet necessity. At 
te cr sont p ae aid 
LA wanted. 
NISON™ GENE CAL CO, 
mY seca) LaSalle 8t., » Chicago. 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


__ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


SRS PEOPLE! © WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
ee and Instruction for 4 stamps. 


K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, NewYork. — 





oregon 9 stamp for picture, “The Pretty Ty 
,to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, } 


wr iter,” 
ew York. 





For 30 Days. Wish 


to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 


e new customers, we have os fe ermeend this 


Send usa Cabinet Picture, Pho’ 


extend our business and mi ergo | 
Font ph, ag ed ge Ambroty A hes rotype St go of youens 
member of your family, livi os dead and we will Jd oy on Som a CRAYON 
FREE OF F OH ARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample Boe a 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We pmales om change in ploware 


wis) 


‘ou 
— A. CRESCENT CRAY NCO. 





Dot receiving crayon Picture MEK as per this offer. 


at eres with the likeness. Refer to pT Ay k 
New German Theatre, CH ILL. P. 8.—We will forfait 
ye This offer is bonafiae. 


. Address 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


Exhibition 


Winter 
Models. 





y 
SALE 
Of all imported model garments 
that have been in use, 
AT EXAUF-PRICE. 


Sketches and Samples will be for- 
warded to any lady desirous of ordering. 


210 Fifth Ave, New York, and Washington, 0.6. 


CHATTERBOX isi 


This name, a household word in every home in the 
land, has become endeared in the hearts of two genera- 
tions, and the readers of the early volumes are now men 
and women, who know that no books will delight their 
children more, or instruct them to a greater extent, than 
these dear old annual volumes, whose sales have long 
since mounted above the million mark. The King of 
Juveniles. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


THE FAMOUS “ ZIGZACS.” 


The best and most successful series of books for young 
= sete ever made. Over 300,000 volumes already sold. 

arratives of travel, history,and adventure, with anecdote 
stories associated with the countries visited. By H. 
BuTTERWORTH, editor of the Fouth’s Companion. Full 
of illustrations. The new volume for this year is 


Zigzag Journeys in Australia; 

Or, A Visir TO THE OcEAN Wortp. Describing the 
wonderful ‘fifth continent, containing stories of gold 
discoveries and of the animals peculiar to this fascinating 
country. 

The other volumes of the series are NorTHwest 
BritisH Istes, ANtTiIpopEs, Inp1A, SuNNyY SovuTn, 
Levant, Acapta, OccipENT, OxtentT, CLassic Lanp, 
NorTHERN Lanps, Evrope. 

Each, 1 volume, small quarto, illuminated board covers, 
$1.75. Cloth, gilt, $2.25. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual, 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 
yt 


> Medicated Throat Bandage 


g2)® Positively cures Quinsy, € 
VS Goitre, Enlarged To 
20D Catarrh of the 
of Voice, Hoarseness and 
all Diseases of the Throat. 
A pleasant, soothing application, worn 
at night, performing its work while the 
tient sleeps. Sent by mail for One 
jollar. Testimonials and a treatise on 
“The Throat ta Ailments,” 
2 SS : free to all sending 2c. ane postage, 
Mention this epape. The Enyettene’ pomeny Co., Cincinnati, 0, 













‘Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headac he, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
Na Mim of the Stomach. Whitens 

aie Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 

Broadway and Barclay Street, New York, 


fief ROLLING 
a CABINET.| CHAIR. 





Affording a 
refreshing 




















Bath 
NEW HAVEN CHATS C0., New Eaven, Ot. 
OBESITY BESI Y Y I wand sufferer. 
rs experience. FouR 
0 dif- 
agg eens 3 of un ue — ne Me. im 
ety we ggg Ao ~ cout 
poo Se re 
_Dr. Edith Beraas, Tit Ellison St. Paterson, N 
and 145 145 latest popular songs, 
Soot Se —— for 12 cts, 
Le gy —— 
nts. 
EES, TURTEVANT, 722, FRENCHTOWN, N. d. 
lished by the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Califor- 
nia, will be sent upon application to E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 


f Turkish 
at home, 
Lh Descriptive 
By one who has been 
OUR 
Terent Foreign study. Remedies adapted t 
Ai FE ees 
on ak Fy 
ty A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH,” just pub- 
Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 













if aMicted with 
sore eyes. use 











DECEMBER 19, 1891. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N. Y. 
HANDKER CHIEFS. 


1000 DOZEN LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED and EM- 
BROIDEKED HANDKERCHIEFS (good — , 
¢. each 


860 DOZEN LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS, with 
hatidsome colored borders.......+..000+-+++ Tec. each 


8000 DOZEN MEN’S FULL-SIZE HEMMED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, with colored woven borders 
(fast color)........... 10c., 12%e., and 15e. each 


175 DOZEN MEN’S FINE LINEN HEMSTITCHED, 
with two-inch hem (worth 40c.)........+.. 30c. each 


SILK JAPANESE HANDKERCHIEFS. 


600 DOZEN WHITE FRENCH SILK CREPE DE 
CHINE FINE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS 


389 Cents Hach; 
Original price, 75c. 
LADIES’ JAPANESE SILK NECK HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, in solid high colors, hemstitched, 
37 Cents Hach; 


worth 50 cents. 


MEN’S JAPANESE SILK HEMSTITCHED HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, with pretty colored borders, large size, 


38c., 50c., 55c., and 59c. each; 
CHEAP, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive Prompt Attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 3112 to 321 Grand St. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for 
the sale of millinery, fancy and dress goods, 


Roel) 
Constetble K cs 


SILKS. 


Special IMPORTATIONS by last French Steamer. 


Moire Antique Rayé and Faconné; Bro- 
caded Pompadour Effects; Black Moire An- 
tique, Satin Duchesse, and Moire Francaise 3 
WHITE VELOUTINE, Corded Bengaline, 
Faille and Satin, for Wedding Gowns. 

New Shades Veloutine and Bengaline for 
Evening and Street Wear. 

Crepes, Gazes, Grenadines, Plain and Em- 
broidered, for Ball Dress. 


LYONS COLORED VELVETS. 


Proadvoay K 4 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1 sol. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—higies 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
t. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR _BARBOUR’S. 

T 6&6 533 DRESS LIFTER. 
° CHIC Pat, in Europe &U. 8, 

ep  Usep by E.B.H. Y 

The Princess of Wales. 

Mme. Adelina Patti. 

Mrs. W. E, Gladstone. ; 

50e, Double Sets 60c. 

Apply to Dry-Goods Stores & 

pressmaker: 


‘8. If they cannot 
supply you send amount tous 
and we wi 





















‘LADIES, Bon.85, 


? 





PERFECTION DRESS STAY” 


U E the “* Perfection” Dress Stay. witha 
triple silesia cap cemented to the ends 
warranted not to UTTA 


stamped on the back of each Stay. Ask your dealers 

forthem. Write for samples, Manufactured by 

THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit. Mich. 
New York Office and Sal 833 Broadway, 








HARPER'S BAZAR, 


For the Baby’s Bath. 





A Portable Bath Tub. 


Mace of pure rubber, on strong drilling cloth. Water 
drawn off by faucet at the bottom. Folds up flat. Pock- 
ets for toilet articles, towel rack, ete. 


It is the invention of a trained nurse, and is particu. 
larly useful and desirable for the bathing of infants, as it 
provides a bath whose inner surfaces are in all directione 
soft and yielding, and free from any rigid parts or point® 
which might injure or abrade the bather. 


Our store is celebrated for its won- 
derful completeness in Children’s 
goods—that isour specialty. We de- 
vote our whole attention to the child- 
ren and include not only the small 
ones, but those from sixteen to eigh- 
teen years as well. 

Our catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descriptions of 


the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages, furnished 
upon application. Mail orders have special attention. 


BEST&CO 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 
60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


i4th St., New York. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


900 Robes of 10 yards, double width, all-wool 
heavy Cheviots, fur-trimmed, with Camel’s- 
Hair combed design, in seal, myrtle, navy, 
and black. Very stylish. To secure this 





bargain, order immediately.............00+. 4.98 
Cheviots, 36-inch all-wool, staple colors and 
black. A great bargain at....-.. 8e. 


5000 Dress Patterns for Holiday Presents, 
in all- wool French Dress Goods, plain 
stripes, plaids, checks, aud mixtures, worth 
from $7 to $10 per pattern..........++. e065 $4.98 

Also large variety of others from... $2.50 to $3.98 

5000 Dress Patterns of Cambrics, Ginghame, 
Sateens, Outing Cloths for Holiday Pres- 
OI ios bcd d carsin dantnatotvesccege eee ae 

10,000 yds. Bich Sultana Silks, light 
grounds with elaborate high-colored designs 
(in imitation of expensive hand - painted 
silks worth $8.50), for evening and reception 
QI Wn cu atl aden talecddicucesccdadattahene 58e. 
Great Annual Handkerchief Sale: 

11,000 doz. every variety for Ladies, Men, and 
COUT ch ob dsivcd dh askecdeukdsskesas 4c. to 98e. 
New Winter Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 

All mail matter should bear our street address, 


iath St., New York. 


at BEs> 
-in the World: 


FAST BLACK 


LOUIS HERMSDORF 





See that all Black Cotton Stockings 
you buy bear the stamp of 


estgon 


This guarantees that they will not 
fade, or crock, or turn gray or green 
in washing or wear. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY PERFECT FAST BLACK. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


fall. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book ct prot REE 








days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 








HANDKERGHIEFS 
Holiday Giits. 


We have for months past been 
making careful preparation for the 
demand of the next few weeks for 
these goods, and we are now pre- 

ared to show an assortment of 
landkerchiefs, pure linen handker- 
chiefs, for Children, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, which we believe can 
scarcely be equalled in this country. 

The line of hand-embroidered 
Initialled handkerchiefs for ladies 
and gentlemen is especially attrac- 
tive both in the excellence of the 
styles and in the values offered. 
Twenty-five or more different styles 
are shown; prices range from 25c. 
to $2.00 per handkerchief. 

In Ladies’ White, Black -and- 
White, and Fancy Colored Em- 
broidered, Fancy Hemstitched, Lace, 
and Lace- trimmed Handkerchiefs, 
the assortment includes hundreds 
of styles. 

Gentlemen’s plain white and 
fancy bordered handkerchiefs are 
in large variety, and the children 
have been fully provided for. 

Every Handkerchief we sell is 
warranted pure linen. Inspection 
of our stock is solicited. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
64 and 66 West 23d St, N. Y. 











YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 







Scarfs, 
Draperies 


Sashes, 


andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 


Here it is, Ladies! 


The Baumann Curling 


Iron Heater. 
The only PERFECT Device for the Purpose. 
Heated in two minutes over a common lamp. 
Curling Iron is not exposed to flame of lamp. 
Is arranged for two irons, so that one can be 
used while the other is being heated. 

One Heater and one Langtry Curling Iron 
sent postpaid on receipt of 20 two-cent stamps. 

UNION MFG. & PLATING CO., 

240 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


LADY’S MONEY! 


We want ladies to manage congenial homework, obtain names, 
send circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New Tollet Art 
FREE, Address with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huros, Mich, 








(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters, 


& Co., and others, 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 
(FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 

They are stamped every five yards,on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 

Unless 80 stamped they are not genuine, 

They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 

Ws. Jaoxson, B. Aurman & Co., Lorp & Taytor,sSimpson, Crawrorp & Simpson, James MoCresry 


Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 
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TO ATTRACT 


ATTENTION 


to the advantages of purchasing through our Mail- 
Order department, we are offering Extraordinary 
Bargains in every department. 

Purchases sent Free of all Mail or Express charges 
within 100 miles of New York. All purchases to the 
amount of $5 or over sent Free of all mail or ex- 
— charges to any part of the United States. 

AMPLES.—Be explicit as to price, color, and kind 
of material wanted. 


Money refunded if goods are unsatisfactory. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE upon request. 


WM. JACKSON'S, 


—Kstablished 50 years— 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 
We are prepared to fill any order received. 
Desirable Christmas Presents, 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch All-wool Cashmere...........++++ } 9 
88-inch *“ “ Habit Cloth............. 6. 


88-inch “ ‘* Camel’s-Hair..........+- athe Sith 
88-inch “ “ Tricot Cloth.........+++ J worth 59. 
42-inch All-wool Bedford Cord........... 

88-inch “ “ Henrietta............+66 ’ 
46-inch “ “ Imperial Serge..........) worth 89c. 


46-inch All-wool Silk-finished Henrietta) 

46-inch “ “ Bedford Cord.,.......{ 730. 
44-inch * Lupin’s Cheviots...... aids 
40-inch All Silk and Wool Henrietia....) Worth $1.15 


GRAY DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch All-wool Tricot........... worth 50c., at 29e. 


40-inch Mixed Cheviots, worth 65c., at 39e, 

40-inch “ Henrietta...... worth 69c., at 49e. 

44-inch * Camel’s-Hair... worth $1.15, at 59e. 
SILES. 


24-inch Faille Francaise, worth $1.00, at....... 
24-inch Gros-Grain Dress Silk, worth $1.25, at 
24-inch Hair-Line Satine Duchesse, worth $1.00, at.69c. 
24-inch Armure Royal. worth $1.25, at............80¢. 
24-inch Bedford Cord, Peau de Soie, worth $1.35, at 89c, 


GLOVES. 
Ladies’ 4-button Black Kid Gloves, worth $1.50, at 98c, 
Ladies’ 8-button Black Mousquetaire Suede Gloves, 


. 69, 


- -89c. 






WOrth $1.50, At... ... wcccccccccccccccccccccecoces 89c. 
UMBRELLAS. 
500 26-inch all Pure-Silk Umbrellas, Mounted on 
English Natural Sticks, value $4.00, at.......... $2.39 
Write for illustrated card of our 
CHEVIOT REEFER JACKET, 
trimmed with Astrakhan, selling at $5.98, 





Le Boutilier Bros. 


DRESS GOODS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IW PRICES. 
French and German Striped and Plain Chev-) 
iots and Chevrons, which have been cold | { 00 
this season from $1.50 to $2.00 per yard, | ” 
COINS ciWacncnedds co depandadtesankouse. 
A lot of handsome Plaids and Stripes, new) 
designs and colors, well worth 79c _— 50c 


BOC., FOF. ce ceccececccees 
Those worth $1.00 and $1.25 per yard,) 75 
5 fd0. 


DE edncacxn <cdndetasnsds saneevcccetanaes 


Also, noteworthy reductions in Striped and Plain 
Cheviots. 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


(mn 
| 


E. COUDRAY’S 


QOUQUES | 
. CHo!Is! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of EB. COUDRAY in PARIS 
nmin 
SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
a DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. all 














THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 











Perforated Buckskin Underwear, 


(Smith’s Pat.) 

for Men and Women, afford thorough 
protection against Colds,Rheumatismn, 
Pneumonia, and Lung Diseases. 

D. Cc. HALL & CO., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

86 Leonard Street, New York. 

Senp vor Ilitustratep Crecunar. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD M’F’G CoO., 
Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for as 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; al] ages. Coste 


| dy outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 












sore eyes, use DT. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


LADY LOFTUS. “Do you sine, Miss Datsy ?” 
MISS DAISY “No I HAVE NO PARLOR TRICKS 


MATHEMATICS IN MEDICINE. 

He was a doctor of the advanced school He laid 
his finger on my pulse, and with his watch in hand, 
gave it a fair start, and observed it carefully all of the 
way around. “Strong, 74,” he said in a moment. 
Tien be consulted a card that was covered with fig- 
ures, and continued, “ That equals 63,” and he placed 
that number on a slate. “ Pat ont your tongue. 
Good! That is 14,” he said. 

“Inches ?” I asked 

“ How is your appetite?” he inquired, ignoring my 
question. 

* Equal to the supply.” 

“That makes 204," he replied. 

“Can't you reduce it a little 2?” I asked, but failed 
to get his attention. 

*Oold feet 2” 

** Yes,” I answered, 

* Three,” he said. 

**No, two,” I replied, to correct him. 

He set the 8 under the other figures. He then placed 
a thermometer in my mouth, which he afterwards con- 
sulted in connection with the card. ‘*A good 19s,” 
he said. 

** Impossible !” I suggested, mildly. 

He wrote down the 198, and asked if I had head- 
aches. 

** Sometimes in the morning, after being kept late 
at the office,” I answered. 

** Four,” he said. 

“Isn't that rather low ?” I asked, 

* Do you amoke ?” he inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“Ten,” he replied 

“No; two for ten,” I said. 

He put down the 10. 

**Do you sleep well 2?” he aske 1. 

“That depends upon the vahy,” I answered. 

“We won't consider that,” he said. 

** You had better call it 980," I suggested. 

He added together the figures that he had placed on 
the slate. “* Thac makes 496," he said. 

“Is that the amount of the bill?” I ask d 

“Bill!” he replied. ‘ That is the namber of the 
prescription. [want you to know that medicine with 


number, and the sum of these numbers indicates the 
medicine that is needed. I have worked for fifteen 
years in formulating my prescriptions and perfecting 
the treatment, but I have it now. ‘Your bill is ten 
dollars.” 
I understood that number, and left the office feeling 
relieved and deeply impressed by the doctor's learning. 
Harry C. Futon. 
ne Se 
FOUND AT LAST. 
I've found at last a book I've sought 
Thro’ many weary stages— 
A book with rarest interest fraught, 
A book of sixty pages. 


A book in which there is not one 
Suggestion of a blunder; 

No type misplaced, no phrase undone, 
And hence a bookish wonder 


It cost me not a single sou, 
No dollar from my bank-book. 
It advertises “ Harkin’s Shoe: 
Three-Dollar Brand”—a blank-book. 
scitapedidieaatiabeici CaRLyLe Sttu 

**You and Mand are on the outs, I hear.” 

“Yes, Those beastly Halloween tricks knocked 
me out. I was to meet her by the garden gate, and I 
couldn’t find it—some fool of a boy had hidden it 
away—so I didn’t meet her.” 


en 


‘*Now isn’t that a perfect picture of the baby?” 
asked Mrs. Noopop, displaying a new cabinet photo- 
graph. 

“I don’t think it is,” replied Noopop “I don’t 
hear a sound.’ 

Mrs. Gazzam (a8 she came in from church). “* Some- 
times it is very hard work to listen to Dr. Thirdly’s 
sermons.” 





w= 


See 


F \s 
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A YANKEE ARGUMENT. 


It was in the little village of C-——, in the White Mountains. A party of 
summer boarders from the hotel, including two inquisitive spinster, had 
«trolled down to the old ford on the P—— to view the sunset. 

On the way home, meeting Farmer S , aged fourscore and ten—the ver- 
itable and venerable “ oldest inhabitant "—one of the old maids opened fire. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. 8 »” she said. * “How dreadfully damp it is down 
here! Do you think C ix a healthy place ?” 

** Waal,” replied he of the ninety summers, “I’ve lived till neow !” 

———__~>. 

Pat had been suffering with a severe and prolonged attack of the grippe. 

“Well, Pat,” suid a friend, meeting him om the street, “I hear you’ve been 
vaving a pretty hard time of it.” 

‘Faith an’I have,” said Pat. ‘An’ it’s the right name they give to it, too, 
for when it oncet takes holt of a man it’s no mind fo let go. It took me thraa 
wakes to fale better after I was itoirely well.” 

sctliiaciialcigines 


** Glass is a very strange thing,” said Mr. Snarleyow to his wife. “If you 
look at a white man through bine glasses he becomes a blue man, but all the 
white glasses in the world won’t turn a darky white. Very strange!” 

Shicarhcctillpicaiininen 

** Have a good time at the cotillon last night, Chappic 2?” 

“No, I got a beastly bit of mad on my shoes, aud they were Gp my mind 
all the evening.” 

“So? Well, you shouldn’t carry your brains iw your feet.” 

> ———- 

Mrs. Newman. ‘That stupid grocer is always making mistakes. I got some 
bread this afternoon, and he charged it on the bil! as wood.” 

Mr. aaa (vigorously sawing at the loaf). ** Well, he wasn’t so far wrong, 
after all.” 














———_@—____ 


‘*A famons lawyer says that to achieve eminence in that profession a young 
man should go to work with a will.” 
“That's good advice—especially if it's a very rich man’s will.” 
Rceateiapesinet 
Sur. “Mrs, Jonesby says her great-vrandfather was very patriotic in the 
Revolution, and that all the family plate was sacrificed to the cause.” 
in, ** Moulded into cannon, was it ?” 
aoeeengnilgpeoemeasie 
A young gentleman took an overcoat to a would-he aristocratic establishment 
to have it cleaned and repaired. After some figuring on the part of the clerk, 
he was told it would amount to thirteen dollars and twenty cents, 
“ All right,” he said. ‘And would you be willing to tuke the overcoat ag 
part pay When it’s fixed ?” 





ee 


me is no longer an experiment, for I have reduced it Gazzam. “ That's the reason I don’t go to church. 
to a mathematical certainty. Every symptom has its I don’t believe in working on Sunday.” 





THE DEAR LITTLE WIFEY. 


‘You AND I BOTH LIKE THE AUTUMN APPARENTLY, MY DEAR,” SAID HE. 
“Yes. It’s QUITE NATURAL WE SHOULD, WHEN MAY WEDS DECEMBER THERE HAS TO 
BE A COMPROMISE,” SAID SHP. 


A SCIENTIFIC FORMULA. 


Jaok. “It's pretty hard to guess 
a girl's age correctly.” i 

Tom. “I can tell you,g good way 
to find it ont.” cf 

Jack. “ How?” y 

Tom. * Ask her, and then add one- 
third.” es 

* Hello, old man, have any luck 
shooting ?” 

“T should say I did! Shot sev- 
enteen ducks in one day.” 

“Were they wild ?” 

‘ **Well—no—not exactly ; but the 

farmer who owned them was." 





ih 

“ Your son is a half back on the i ) 
> Malligatawny University eleven, is j 
— he not, Mr. Hieks 2” 


“He was this morning. I don't 
expect to see more than a quarter 
of him back to-night, though.” 


— 


4 7 \ * 4 ——_»>>__ 
Baa ’ 
™: \p Lawyer (before Oneida Valley jus- 
tice). ** Your Honor, I move for the 
as discharge of the prisoner.” 


Justice (looking all around. the 
room). **Does any one second that 
motion ?” 

ncheestapisnsidecan 


Mrs. O'Hara. “It is in great trou- 
ble oi am. Me husband has been 
sint to jail.” 

Mrs. O’Toonr. “Shure and it’s 
~ nothing you have to complain av. 
Moi husband gets out av jail nixt I 
wake. Ochone! ochone!" 





a 
Wace. ‘Smith, the baker,is a very 
‘ . * scholarly person.” 
a ? rcere “Why so?” 
4 4 NOS T Waaea. “He has a sign over his 
ae ° pie connter, 


*Such-stuff-as dreams 
are made of.'” 





——__.>—____ 


SHE. “ DEAR ME, WALTER, THESE ARE TLR .IBLE THINGS 
YOU TELL ME ABOUT ARTHUR! HOW DO YOU HAPPEN TO 
KNOW sO MICH OF HIM?” 

HE (a rival of Arthur's for her hand). “Wuy, Daisy, I'm 
HIS PEST FRIEND.” 


“She always used to shake my hand 
RATHER With tench light as a feather; 
Last night I said I loved her, and 
She shook me altogether. 


“ISN'T THAT RATHER A WORK OF SUPEREROGATION 2?” 
“ SUPERIRRIGATION, I SHOULD say.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


SPOILED CHILDREN. 


gtr ag children are not the product of 
effete civilization. They have always 
existed, literally since the beginning of our 
race, for the first child was Cain, and in the 
light of his subsequent career, we cannot 
doubt that Eve allowed the wonderful little 
creature his own way in everything. Origi- 
nal sin was then so new, so fresh, that the 
baby had it in its undiluted potency, and the 
young mother, most hapless of women, never 

ad a mother of her own to guide and in- 
struct her, Other instances of spoiled chil- 
dren could be easily cited from the Scripture 
records—Jacob, his mother’s darling, and Ab- 
salom, the pride of David’s heart, coming at 
once to mind-—but it is not necessary to turn 
to the past, we have the species always with 
us; perhaps in our own homes may be found 
choice, well-developed specimens. 

There are rigid disciplinarians who believe 
that a child should never be permitted to have 
its own way, even when that way is a good 
one, neither injurious to itself nor disagree- 
able to others. Were theirs the universal 
rule ori me 5 would be totally suppressed, 
and the law of love become obsolete. Brought 
up in the frigid atmosphere of sternness and 
constant repression, a child may learn to be- 
have with perfect propriety, but it is none the 
less a failure, and a pitiable one. 

The little ones are entitled to loving care, 
to tender caresses, and sweet words of en- 
dearment. It is only when love becomes in- 
judiciously indulgent that the process of 
spoiling begins. It is so pleasant and easy 
to give way to little exactions, to laugh at 
the naughty yet winsome actions, that the 
rosebud is surrounded with prickly thorns, 
the kitten’s sharp claws are grown before we 
awaken to the fact that our own precious 
darling is a high private at least, if not a 
commanding officer, in the great army of 
enfants gatés. It sounds better in French— 
the foreign syllables are less downright—but 
there is no softening the hard reality away. 
And then, with a remorseful consciousness 
that it is our child who has become a “‘ nui- 
sance”—the favorite term applied to the 
spoiled children of other people—we enter 
hurriedly and emergetically upon the task of 
rooting up the noxious weeds which are 
choking the growth of all that is sweet and 
attractive in the youthful character. And 
with a sigh of contrition we deplore our 
own failures, and resolve to be more vigi- 
lant. We will not, we must not, let the little 
darlings be ruined by our inefficiency. And 
80, taking courage, we begin over again, look- 
ing cheerfully forward to the days when, as 
grandmothers, we can exercise the privileges 
of that dignity, and spoil to our heart’s con- 
tent. 


THE GATE OF TEARS. 


RABS so call the entrance to the Straits 
of Babel-Mandeb, because of dangers 
which are encountered in entering it. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 5c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shand lis Waltz (the 
Society Waltz) sent TREE to pa A Re 
three of Shandon Soap. 


COLLECE TEAS. 
Oxford, $9.00 


#. Hanard, 4.50 
y 


Princeton, 5.90 
Columbia, 6.00 
Yale, 6.50 


SEND FOR 


CIRCULARS. 


Brass, silver-lined, new styles, with trays, sent by 
express prepaid on receipt of price. 








COLUMBIA. 


sn, “82 | BRASS KETTLES, 
Europa, 3-39 | Wrought Iron Stands, 


PALMER M’F’C CoO., 
Near Fulton Ferry 66 Water 8&t., 
and Bridge Terminus, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ON THE SIDE OF SAFETY. 


Aut housewives should exercise the care 
that is, we know, exercised by some in the 
selection of a proper brand of baking pow- 
der. She who does not do so, whether the 
neglect is the result of ignorance or reckless- 
ness, cannot free herself from the responsi- 
bility for the health, perhaps life, thereby 
endangered. No housewife need be igno- 
rant of the quality and composition of the 
article which she uses to leaven her bread, 
biscuit, and cake. The official reports of 
the government chemists, who are certainly 
unprejudiced, have been published, and show 
very clearly the quality and strength of all 
the baking powders in the market. The 
Royal Baking Powder is reported in all 
official reports absolutely free from lime, 
alum, phosphatic acid, or any injurious in- 
gredient. tt is further stated by the most 
eminent authorities on food hygiene that 
food leavened with it is more wholesome 
than when raised by any other method. Its 
use is therefore to be commended. It is to 
be regretted that most baking powders, when 
there are so many in the market, some of 
which will find their way into use, are free 
from all of these substances. The house- 
keeper who regards the health of her loved 
ones should not only order the Royal, but 
make personal examination to be sure that 
no other brand is sent her in its place. 








YOU WILL ALWAYS USE IT 
After once trying the Highland Evaporated Cream, It 
is unexcelled for all culinary and table purposes. Eco- 
nomical, convenient, and absolutely pure. Delicious with 
coffee, chocolate, cocoa, and fruits, and unequalled for 
making ice-creams, charlotte russe, custards,etc. Awarded 
the Gold Medal at the Paris Universal Exposition. 

Write for circular, or send 25 cents to help pay ex- 
press charges, for free sample. 


Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., siz. Highland, Ill, 


Which would you 
rather have, if you 
could have your choice, 
transparent skin or per- 
fect features? 

All the world would 
chooseoneway;andyou 
can have it measurably. 

If you use Pears’ 
Soap and live whole- 
somely otherwise, you 
will have the best com- 
plexion Nature has for 

ou. 

All sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 














IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s lib elegance 
and usefulness will be found cxahinel ts 


A New Book from 
Cover to —— 





he | 

SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years ——- 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
































ASK YOUR CGROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 
















to the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, 


pisos REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
i ice, Sold by druggists or sent 
E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 













Ej So ap 
OR PLEX10Ng 
: Bap Orreattths 


ANDO 


E 
Basy UMORS. 


AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
—_ finger ends and shapeless naile, and simple 
aby Humors prevented and cured by Cutiovra Soap. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 
is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequailed for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
——— perfumed, Curiovra Soar produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
Pe gga ape and most complexional distivura- 
jons, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, 
Sold thronghont the world. Price, 25c. 
Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address Potrrr Dave anp Curmioat ConrPporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 





rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneye, and 
brated Coriounsa Anti-Pain PiastEr. 25c. 
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From the ——- little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tuzatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Eeq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 

rfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
Peantifies the complexion, Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mags. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us a 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— 
Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 
button, 





we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapepD with Jransparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





C:G-GUNTHERS: SONS 


X@o)¥ FURRIERS SF 


JACKETS: WRAPS-CLOAKS‘ANDMANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES:PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
‘CHOICEAND-EXCLUSIVE:DESIGNS: 


$253 MODERATE: PRICES: seeasitit 





184-FIFTHAVENUENEW-YORKCITY, 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 


BY THEODORE CHILD. 
IX.—THE MADONNA. 

FTER the ceremony of the betrothal the 
A legend represents Mary dwelling in her 
house at Galilee, together with the other 
virgins whom the high priest had assigned to 


be with her. And when Mary and her com- 
panions left the Temple, the priests gave 
them silk, flax, purple, and precious stuffs, 
wherewith to weave a veil for the sanctuary. 
And the girls drew lots for the division of 
their task, and it fell to Mary to spin the 
purple, and the other Virgins said to her, 

Iiow comes it to pass that you, being 
younger than we others, nave de*erved to re 


ceive the purple?” Aud in irony they called 
her the Queen of the Virgins. And whilst 
they were talking thus playfully amongst 
themselves, the angel of the Lord appeared 
in the midst of them, and said, ‘‘ Your words 


shall not have been spoken in mere derision, 
but they shall come to pass exactly.” Then 
were they terrified by the presence of the 
ingel and by-his words, and they began to beg 
Mary to pardon them and to pray for them. 

Another legend relates more simply how 
in the early days of her sojourn in Galilee 
the angel Gabriel was sent by God to tell 
Mary th it she would conceive the Lord, and 
to expound to her the manner and the order 
of the conception. And when the angel en- 
tered the room where Mary dwelt, he filled it 
with a great light, and saluting her with great 
veneration, said, ‘‘ I salute thee, Mary, Virgin 


of the Lord, very agreeable to God, full of 
grace; the Lord is with thee; thou art blessed 
above all women and above all 


And the 


men hitherto born.” 


Virgin, who was already fa- 
miliar with the faces of the 
invels and accustomed to the 
elestial light; Was not fright- 


«l when she saw- the angel, 
nor astonished at the greatness 
of’ the light; but his speech 
alone troubled her, and she 
began to think what this ex- 
traordinary salutation could be 
ind what it presaged. 


MI ew Zo 
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Yet another variant repre- 
sents Mary. standing by the 
fouhtain when the angel of 
the Lord appeared and said to 
her, *‘ Hail, highly favored, the f 


Lord is with thee; blessed art 
thou among women.” 

Such, together with the nar 
ratives of. the canonical gos 
pels, are the elements out of 
which the painters have com- 
posed their beautiful render- 
ings of the Annunélation, the 
angel holding the lily, and the 
Virgin bowing with resigna- 
tion and respect: ‘‘ Behold the 
handmard. of the Lord,” as in 
Lippo Lippi’s picture in the 
National Gallery at London; 
the more purely realistic rep- 


resentations of old Flemish 
masters like Roger Vander 
Weyden; the almost pagan 


sumptuousness of Pollajuolo’s 
picture in the Berlin gallery. 
Doubtless some will reproach 
us with paying greater atten- 
tion to the painters of natu- 
ralistic impulse than to the 
more ideal and mystic artists 
like Fra Angelico or Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. The reproach de- 
pends on the eternal-antago- 
nism of the spiritualist and the 
esthetic points of view. There 
can never be harmony between 


asceticism and the )ove of 
beauty. As Mr. J. A. Symonds 
has frankly and clearly af- 
firmed, ‘‘the spiritual purists 
of all ages, the Jews, the iconoclasts of By- 
zantium, Savonarola, and our Puritan an- 
cestors, were justified in their mistrust of 
plastic art. The spirit of Christianity and 


the spirit of figurative art are opposed, not 
because art is immoral, but becanse it cannot 
free itself from sensuous associations. It is 
always bringing us back to the dear life of 
earth, from which the faith would sever us. 
It is always reminding us of the body, which 
piety would make us forget. Painters and 
ptors glorify that which saints and as- 
mortified. The masterpieces of 
itian and Correggio, for example, lead the 


seul 


ectics have 


soul away from compunction, away from 
penitence, away from worship even, to dwell 
on the delight of youthful faces, blooming 
color, graceful movement, delicate emotion.” 


The Christianity to which Mr. Symonds re- 
fers is the ascetic and monastic Christianity 
of the New Testament, of the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, of*the Imitation of Christ, 
and of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is, how- 
this Christianity with which ayt first 
came into contact, and which it was its priv- 
ilege to humanize. The Church, it must be 
remembered, has always compromised. The 
spirit of the cloister and the spirit of the 
world in the early days of Christianity were 
mutually exclusive, and the situation “would 
have remained a deadlock had not the Church 
offered neutral ground and established ber 
wide supremacy on the practical accommo- 
dation between these hostile elements. In 
actual life there is always a modus vivendi 
possible.. The extreme’ spirits, the fanatics, 
the anavint, make the most noise and would 
lead the world; but the average life of man- 


ever 


‘transcends the 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


kind lags behind, remaining always that of 
the Pharisees, of the moderate and middle 
classes. 

At the same time the events of history, the 
transformations of society, the changes in 
manners and ways of thinking, are less 
brusque in reality than the written narrative 
represents them, So then, while the charac- 
teristic of early Christianity was undoubted- 
ly asceticism, and while the uncompromising 
Christians were iconoclasts, macerators of 
the flesh, and disdainers of beauty, who 
sought to annihilate the body and to gain 
freedom and eternal life in a spiritual re- 
gion, there must always have existed a ma- 
jority of weaker brethren who retained the 
souvenirs and habits of the civilizations of 
the past; who enjoyed merely average intel- 
lects and aspirations; and who, above all 
things, inherited and bequeathed to their 
children the blessed gifts of myth-making 
and of imaginative amplification which have 
been the consolation and joy of humanity 
and the well-spring of art. In the canonical 
and apocryphal gospels, in the legends and 
lives of the saints, in the art of the image- 
carvers who made the Gothic cathedrals 
eloquent to the illiterate, in the liturgical 
dramas of the early centuries, in the Miracle 
and Mystery Plays of the later Middle Ages, 
we find the same tendencies that contributed 
to make the greatness of the religious art of 
the fourteenth century and of the mixed art of 
the Renaissance, namely, a return to human- 
ity, to realism, to nature. From the begin- 
ning both the literary and the plastic arts 
reacted directly against mysticism and ascet- 
icism by creating new types of serene beauty 


theon of human culture, thus co-ordinating 
the Christian and Pagan traditions in their 
work of beauty. The great artists of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries exhausted all 
the motives of modernized paganism and of 
Christianity and created a free art, which 
continues active at the present day in the 
spheres of portrait- painting, dramatic and 
historical incident, landscape, and genre; but 
the plastic arts have lost their energizing 


hold on the intellect of the modern man. 
They are no longer capable of expressing our 


ideas about God and the world. In an age 
where science has replaced scholarship and 
literature, and where music is the puissant 
exponent of the modern soul in all its mani- 
fold feeling and complexity of movement, 
there is no longer any need of an art whose 
means of expression appeal to minds that are 
accustomed to think in metaphors and myths. 
Our interest in the works of the art of the 
past is therefore as much historical and cu- 
rious as it is esthetic; it is only by a mental 
and reconstructive effort that we can pene- 
trate the spirit of the ancient masters; and 
when by dint of affectionate study, sympathy 
of temperament, and intimate contemplation, 
we do seem to succeed in catching a glimpse 
of their soul of souls and vibrating for a mo- 
ment in unison with their enthusiasms, we 
are soon awakened to a sense of the moral 
abyss that separates us from them, and our 
joy is obscured by a veil of sadness and re- 
gret. 

~ Never again will humanity recover that po- 
etical exaltation, that delicate tenderness, that 
exquisite sense of natural beduty, that charm 
of joyous life, which enabled Lippo Lippi 














THE ANNUNCIATION.—By Piezo Potrasvoro (1443-1496). 


and pure joy-on the basis of earthly models, 
by giving-form to angelic beings, by inter- 
preting the worship of Mary in all its charm 
and pathos, and by rousing deep sympathy 
with all the acts and sufferings of the Sa- 
viour in a human note. Whatever art touch- 
ed became’ by that touch human, and from 
merely human it became joyous.’ Art re- 
stored humanity to the sense of its own dig- 
nity and beauty, and reminded us constantly 
that the world is goodly and full of enjoy- 
ment; that man is beautiful, and woman 
also; that there is joy in the sunrise and the 
sunset, in the flowers of the field and the trees 
of the forest, in costly clothing and superb 
buildings, in all the works of nature and of 
man. In its sublime essence Christianity 
actual conditions of human- 
ity, while art is bound down by its nature 
to the limitations of the world we live in. 
Therefore, in our study of the monuments of 
art, we may be allowed to neglect the strict- 
ures of the extreme spiritualists. 

The art that is of the deepest interest to us, 
the weaker brethren, is sensuous, and deals 
with visible images. Furthermore, under the 
influence of the ewsthetic and philosophical 
ideas of the Renaissance, the artists, first of 
all, in their endeavor to attain technical ex- 
cellence and scientific accuracy in the ren- 
dering of nature, began to make representa- 
tion an object in itself, independently of its 
spiritual significance ; and secondly, under 
the influence of the classical revival, they 
raised from their sepulchres the dead deities 
of Greece, and placed Aphrodite and the 
Graces, Apollo and the nymphs, side by side 
with the Madonna and the saints in the Pan 





to conceive and paint the Annunciation with 
a pretty Florentine boy as the angel and his 
wife Lucrezia Buti as the Virgin. Never 
again will the painters conceive the splendid 
architectural and decorative backgrounds 
that the Florentine Piero Pollajuolo (1443- 

1496) invented as a fitting abode for the sump- 
tuously clad virgin which his erudite imagi 
nation created, adding to the simplicity ‘of 
the legend all the splendor and refinements 
of pagan and Byzantine civilizations. Irrev- 
ocably past are the days of the richly en- 
throned virgins of Botticelli and°C arlo Cri- 
velli, with their attendant saints and minister- 
ing angels, their thrones of marble and inlaid 

work of gold and precious stones, their pro 
fusion of splendid flowers, their richly bound 
missals, their symbolic accessories that rep- 
resent masterpieces of the goldsmith’s art, 
The whole cycle of Mary’s mystic and legen- 
dary existence has been materialized by the 
artists of Italy and Germany with a splen- 
dor of presentation and a variety of physical 
type which make the pictures of the Virgin 
a complete repertory of feminine beauty and 
of ideal maternity. It remains for us mod- 
erns only to admire, to marvel, and to regret. 


TESS OF THE DURBERVILLES. 
(Continued from page 979.) 
of the month as the voice of the cuckoo in 
the third week of the same. They were the 
preliminaries of the general removal, the 
passing of the empty wagons and teats to 
fetch the goods of the migrating families: 
for it was always by the vehicle of the farm 
er who required his services that the hired 





SUPPLEMENT. 


man was conveyed to his destination. That 
this might be accomplished within the day 
was the explanation of the reverberation oc- 
curring so soon after midnight, the aim of © 
the carters being to reach the ‘door of the ' 
outgoing households by six o'clock, when 
the loading of their movables at once began. 

Sut to Tess and her mother’s household 
no such anxious farmer sent his team. They 
were only women; they were not regular 
laborers; they were not particularly required 
anywhere. Hence they had to hire a wagon 
at their own expense, and got nothing sent 
gratuitously. 

It was a relief to Tess, when she looked 
out of the window that morning, to find that, 
though the weather was windy and louring, 
it did not rain, and that the wagon had come. 
A wet Lady Day was a spectre which remov- 
ing families never forgot; damp furniture, 
damp bedding, damp clotaing, accompanied 
it, and lefta —— of ills. 

Her mother, Liza-Lu, and Abraham were 
also awake, but the younger children were 
let sleep on. The four breakfasted by the 
thin ligh:, and the ‘‘house- ridding” was 
taken in hand. 

It proceeded with some cheerfulness, a 
friendly neighbor or two assisting. When 
the large articles of furniture had been 
packed in position, a circular nest was made 
of the beds and bedding, in which Joan Dur- 
beyfield and the young children were to sit 


through the journey. After loading there’ 
was a long delay before the horses were 


brought, these having been unharnessed dur- 
ing the ridding; but at length, about two 
o'clock, the whole was under way, the cook- 
ing-pot swinging from the axle 
of the wagon, Mrs. Durbeyfield 
and family at the top, the ma- 
tron having in her lap, to pre- 
vent injury to its works, the 
head of the clock, which, at any 
exceptional lurch of thewagon, 
struck one, or one and a half, 
in thin tones. Tess and the 
next eldest girl walked along- 


side till they were out of the 
village. ‘ 
They had called on a few 


neighbors that morning and 
the previous evening, and some 
came to see them off, all wish- 
ing them well, though, in their 
secret hearts, hardly expecting 
welfare possible to such a 
family, harmless as the Dur- 
beyfields were to all except 
themselves. Soon the equi- 
page began to ascend to higher 
ground, and the wind grew. 
keener with the change of 
level and soil. 

The day being the 6th of 
April, the Durbeyfield wagon 
met many other wagons with 
families on the summit of the 
load, which was built on a well- 
nigh unvarying principle, as 
peculiar, probably, to the rural 
Jaborer as the hexagon to the: 
bee. The groundwork of the 
arrangement was the family 
dresser, which, with its shining 
handles and finger marks and 
domestic evidences thick upon 
it, stood importantly in front, 
over the tails of the shaft 
horses, in its erect.and natural 
position, like some Ark of the 
Covenant that they were bound 

, to carry reverently. 

Some of the households were 
lively, some mournful; some 
were stopping at the doors of 
Wway-side inns, where, in due 
time, the Durbeyfield mena- 
gerie also drew up to bait 
horses and refresh the trav- 
ellers. 

During the halt, Tess’s eyes fell upon a 
three- pint blue mug, which was ascending 
and descending through the air to and from 
the feminine section of a household, sitting 
on the summit of a load that had also drawn 
up at a little distance from the same inn. 
She followed one of the mug’s journeys up- 
ward, and perceived it to be ¢ cl isped by hands 
whose owners she well knew. ‘Tess went 
towards the wagon. 

**Marian and Izz!” she cried to the girls, 
for it was they, sitting with the moving fam- 
ily at whose house they had lodged. ‘‘ Are 
you house -ridding to - day, like eve ry body 
else? 

They were, they said. It had been. too 
rougha life for them at Flintcomb-Ash, and 
they had come away, almost without notice, 
leaving Groby to prosecute them if he chose. 
They told Tess their destination, and Tess 
told them hers. 

Marian leant over the load,and lowered her 
voice: ‘‘ Do yé know that the gentleman who 
follows’ ee—you ‘ll guess who I mean—came 
to ask for ’ée at Flintcomb after you had 
gone? Wedidn't tell’n where you was, know- 
ing you wouldn't wish to see him.” 

‘Ah, but I did see him,” Tess murmured. 
° ‘He found me. 

‘And do he know where you be going?’ 
“T think so.” 

*F Husband come back?” 

+e." 

She bade her acquaintances good-by—for 
the respective carters had now come out from 
the inn—and the two wagons resumed their 
journey in opposite directions; the vehicle 
whereon sat Marian, Izz, and’ the plough- 
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man’s family with whom they had thrown 
in their lot being brightly painted,and drawn 
by three powerful horses with shining brass 
ornaments on their harness, while the wag- 
on on which Mrs. Durbeyfield and her fam- 
ily rode was a creaking erection that would 
scarcely bear the weight of the superincum- 
bent load—one which had known no paint 
since it was made, and drawn by two horses 
only. The contrast well marked the differ 
ence between being fetched by a thriving 
farmer and conveying one’s self whither no 
hirer waited one’s coming. 

The distance was great, and though they 
had started so early, it was quite late in the 
day when they turned the flank of an emi- 
nence which formed part of the upland called 
Greenhill. While the horses stood to breathe 


e 
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“WHAT SHALL 


themseives, Tess looked around. Under the 
hill and just ahead of them was the half- 
dead townlet of their pilgrimage, Kingsbere, 
where lay those ancestors of whom her father 
had spoken and sung to painfulness—Kings- 
bere, the spot of all spots in the world which 
could be considered the D'Urbervilles’ home, 
since they had resided there full five hun- 
dred years. 

A man could be seen advancing from the 
outskirts towards them, and when he beheld 
the nature of their wagon-load he quickened 
his steps. -‘‘ You be the woman they call 
Mrs. Durbeyfield, I reckon?” he said to Tess’s 
mother, who had descended to walk the re- 
mainder of the way. 

She nodded. ‘ Though widow of the late 
Sir John D’Urberville, poor nobleman, if I 





WE DO NOW, TESS?” 


cared for my rights, and returning to the do 
main of his forefathers.” 

“Oh? Well, I know nothing about that, 
but if you be Mrs. Durbeyfield, I am sent to 
tell ’ee that the rooms you wanted be let. 
We didn’t know you was coming till we got 
your letter this morning, when ’twas too late. 
But no doubt you can get other lodgings 
somewhere.” 

The man had noticed the face of Tess, 
which had become ash- pale at his intelli 
gence. 

Her mother looked hopelessly at fault 
‘“ What shall we do now, Tess?” she said, bit 
terly. ‘“Here’s a welcome to your ancestors’ 
lands! However, let’s try further.” 

They moved on into the town, and tried 
with all their might, Tess remaining with 


the wagon to take care of tl 


her mother and Liz: 
the last return of J 

later, when her s¢ 
had still been 


he was bound to re 


Very well, unlo: 


recklessly. 


fruit 


wagon said the goor 





The wagon had drawn up under the church 
5 t 


yard wall, and the di 


handed down the 
household goods. 


and left them, only 


further dealings with such a family 
a dry night, and he guessed that they 


come to no harm 


{To BI 


OONTINUED 
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e children, whi 

u-Lu made inquirie A 
in to the veh in hour 
irch for acc modation 
tless, the di r of the 
is must be unloaded, as 
urn that night 

id it here,” said Joan 

**T’ll get shelter somewher« 

iver, nothing loath, soon 
poor battered he ip ol 
This done, he mov T 
too glad to get f 
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HARPER’S 


Sagres MAGAZINE, while ever true to its type—the original type of the fof. 
ular illustrated monthly—is conducted upon no stereotyped plan; its mould is broken 
every month, so that each Number is the NEW monthly magazine promised on its title-page. 

While HARPER’s MAGAZINE will not fail to satisfy the desire of its readers for the best 
results of European literary and artistic culture, it will maintain its pre-eminently American 
character. As a strikingly appropriate celebration of the gooth anniversary of the Discovery 
of America, the publishers have made special arrangements for a more thorough exposition 
than has hitherto been made of the Recent Unprecedented Development of our Country, and 
especially of the Great West. 

Particular attention will also be given to Dramatic Episodes in American History, to such 
characters and incidents as make the Romance of our Past. Such subjects as seem to invite 
imaginative treatment, in the form of fiction, but with thorough fidelity to actual truth, will 
be so presented. The Witchcraft Delusion in New England will thus furnish materials for both 
a play and a short story by MARY E. WILKINS. Certain features of French-Canadian Life, 
fifty years ago, will form the basis of a series of original haditant sketches, in true dialect, by 
WILLIAM MCLENNAN, the new star in the Canadian literary galaxy. Other characters and 
events—notably those in the Field of Adventure—will be set forth in their naked historic verity, 
and all will be effectively illustrated. Not the least important of these sketches will be two 
papers by JULIAN RALPH, depicting the romance of the Old Hudson’s Bay Fur Company, il- 
lustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

In view of the near possibility of a General European War, and of the certainty that the 
Danubian provinces will be the field of the next conflict, the publishers have provided for a 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


** PER’S WEEKLY for the coming year will contain more attractive features, more and 
ij finer illustrations, and a greater number of articles of présent interest than will be found 
in any other periodical of this country. 

One set of papers alone will present 500 illustrations by the best artists in Europe. This 
is a series of articles on The Great Capitals of the World. Twenty-five cities will be described, 
and each city will be treated by a writer especially selected for his fitness for the subject 
assigned him. Among them will be Francois Coppée, Sir CHARLES DILKE, PIERRE LoTI, 
MADAME ADAM, and Sefior CASTELAR. 

The Columbian Exposition, through its growth to its completion, will be illustrated fully by 
an artist whose studio will be located in Chicago as long as the Fair lasts, and its features 
will be described by a special correspondent in that city. No fuller or more graphic illus- 
trations and descriptions of this greatest of pictorial interests of the West, and of the whole 
country, will be found in any other publication. 

The Army and Navy, for which united services HARPER’S WEEKLY is recognized as what 
may be called the official pictorial organ, will be illustrated and described as fully as in the 
past. Public events at home and in Europe, disasters by fire and flood, and all incidents 
of general interest will be adequately treated by pen and pencil as promptly as they become public. 

Portraits, for which the WEEKLY is justly celebrated, together with biographical sketches, 
will be given of men and women of note as they arise into prominence or upon the occasion of 
their death. 

The department of Amateur Sport will continue under the editorship of CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 

The Short Stories, which are a feature of the WEEKLY, are written by such well-known 
authors as RupyARD KIpLinc, W. CLARK RussELL, A. CONAN DoyLE, GEORGE A. H1b- 
BARD, JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, JEROME K, JEROME, WALTER BESANT, and HENRY JAMES. 

The illustrations will be furnished by such distinguished artists as CHARLES S. REINHART, 
T. pE THULSTRUP, FREDERIC REMINGTON, W. T. SMEDLEY, W. A. RocGers, R. F. ZoGBAuM, 
R. Caton WOODVILLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, and others. 

Among the especial attractions of HARPER’s WEEKLY are the editorials by GEORGE 
WILLIAM CuRTIs, whose writings have always urged the purer’ politics and highest public 
service. 
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series of illustrated articles which will be a popular exposition of both the Upper and the Lower 
Danube. These papers, the result of a special expedition undertaken for this purpose, will be 
contributed by PoULTNEY BIGELow and FRANK D. MILLET. The illustrations will be furnished 
by Mr. MILLET and ALFRED PARSONS. 

Articles on the German, Austro-Hungarian, and Italian Armies, contributed by officers emi- 
nent in each service, will appear in the forthcoming volume, with illustrations by T. pe THUL- 
STRUP. These will complete the series, of which there have already appeared in the MAGAZINE 
articles on the United States, English, Russian, and French armies. 

Upon the completion of this series THEODORE CHILD will enter upon a graphic exposition 
of the Paris of To-day, giving two papers on Literary Paris, illustrated by portraits, followed by 
two papers on Life in Paris, beautifully illustrated by RENOUARD and LEPERE. 

In an early number will be begun a new novel by Mr. HOWELLS, entitled ‘‘A World of 
Chance,” a story characteristically American and abounding in humorous and original situations. 
Especial prominence will be given to short stories, which will be contributed by THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH ; CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON; A. CONAN DOYLE, author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke”; 
RICHARD HARDING DAvis ; MARGARET DELAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher”; THOMAS 
A. JANVIER; MAry E, Witkins; RutH McENeEry Stuart, and other popular writers. 

Among the prominent literary features of the year will be new and interesting Personal 
Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, contributed by Horatio BrinGe, U.S.N., his college 
classmate and life-long friend ; and an interesting Personal Memoir of the Brownings, by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, similar in quality and scope to this author’s previous articles on Tennyson 
and Ruskin. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ARPER’S BAZAR is the leading journal in America for women, With Volume Twenty- 

five it reaches its Quarter-Centennial. 

HARPER’S BAZAR, in its weekly issues, informs its readers of current fashions in New York, 
Paris, and Berlin. Its artists in Paris and New York furnish lavish illustrations, and its Pattern- 
Sheet Supplement is indispensable alike to the professional modiste and to the woman who is 
her own dressmaker. The noteworthy designs made for HARPER’s BAZAR, from WorTH 
models, by SANDOZ, are a feature which is unrivalled in style and artistic representation, In its 
department of New York Fashions the most particular attention is given to the description of 
the reigning modes, and persons remote from the great shopping centres are enabled to order 
goods and arrange appropriate toilets for every occasion by following the lucid directions of its 
Fashion Editor. 

The Serials for 1892 will be written by WALTER BESANT and WILLIAM BLACK. MARY 
E, WILkins, ANNA FULLER, KATE Upson CLARK, MARION HARLAND, Ros—E HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, LOUISE STOCKTON, OCTAVE THANET, HARRIET PRESCOTT SporroRD, BESSIE 
CHANDLER PARKER, and many others will furnish a feast of short stories. Mrs. OLIPHANT 
will contribute characteristic sketches; and ‘‘The Magic Ink,” by WILLIAM BLACK, will run 
through several numbers. 

T. W. Hiccinson will continue to discuss, in ‘Women and Men,” themes of unfailing 
interest; MARION HARLAND will write a series of Timely Talks, entitled ‘Day In and Day 
Out”; HELEN MARSHALL NorTH, HELEN WATTERSON, OLIVE THORNE MILLER, Mrs. JOHN 
SHERWOOD, FRANK CHAFFEE, ELIZA R, SCIDMORE, HELEN Jay, EvA Lovett Carson, M. 
C, WILLIAMS, and AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE will contribute bright papers. 

Dr. MARY T. BisseELt will write on ‘The Physical Nurture of Children.” CurisTINE 
TERHUNE HERRICK will give a series of great value to mothers, entitled ‘‘The Sick Child.” 
Mrs. C. A, CREEVEY will write of Ferns and Orchids in ‘* Botany as a Recreation.” 

Useful receipts in great variety, with all needed details as to service, will assist the house- 
keeper in preparing her breakfasts and dinners. Questions of etiquette and ceremony will be 
decided in Answers to Correspondents. The last page has a national reputation as a compendium 
of wit and humor, enlisting among its illustrators MCVICKAR, HypDE, STERNER, FRost, 
SMEDLEY, and other eminent artists, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


HE Thirteenth Volume of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, which began with the 
number for November 3d, promises to surpass the world-wide reputation for general 
excellence gained by its predecessors. No expense is spared to make this Prince of Weekly 
Periodicals for Young People attractive, and no effort is neglected that will tend to make it the 
best of its kind in the world. 

The serial fiction of the new volume will begin with ‘‘Diego Pinzon,” by Joun R. Cory- 
ELL, a sixteen -part story of the first voyage of Columbus and the discovery of America. It 
will be profusely illustrated by W. L. SHEPPARD. In February will begin the third of the 
famous ‘‘ Mates” series, by KIRK MUNROE. We have had ‘‘ Dorymates” and ‘*‘ Campmates.” 
Now comes ‘‘Canoemates,” a story of adventure on sea and land, amid Indians and wild 
beasts, with the Great Reef and the Everglades of Florida for a background. It will be illus- 





trated by W. A. Rocers, himself a skilful canoeman and camper. The year’s trio of long 
serials will be completed by one upon which one of the most popular American authors of the 
day is at present engaged. Besides these there will be stories of three or four parts by W. D. 
HowEL.Ls, E. H. House, Mary S. McCops, ELLA RopMAN CHURCH, ANGELINE TEAL, and 
others. 

Among the short-story writers from whom frequent contributions may be expected are 
THOMAS NELSON PaGE, Capt. CHARLES KiNG, H. H. Bovesen, MARY E. WILKINS, Lucy C. 
LILLIE, SOPHIE SwETT, and a host of others equally well known. 

A variety of articles on Seasonable Sports will be contributed by experts, while games 
of all kinds, including those especially devised for amusement on long winter evenings, and 
Puzzles, will form attractive features. 
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TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Harper’s Magazine, ¢ Yar, - 


Harper’s Weekly, : 


$4 00| Harper’s Bazar, 
4 00! Harper’s Young People, “ - 


per Year, = $400 
2 00 


t#®” Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 


Address : 
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& Habit of Health. 


gp ese by Soap is only skin-deep directly; but indirectly 





there is no limit to it. 
If we think of soap as a means of cleanliness only, even then 


PEARS’ SOAP isa matter of course. It is the only soap that 


is all soap and nothing but soap—no free fat nor free alkali in it. 

But what does cleanliness lead to? It leads to a wholesome body 
and mind; to clean thoughts; to the habit of health; to manly and 
womanly beauty. 


PEARS’ SOAP has to do with the wrinkles of age—we 


are forming them now. If life is a pleasure, the wrinkles will take a 
cheerful turn when they come; if a burden, a sad one. The soap that 
frees us from humors and pimples brings a lifeful of happiness. Wrinkles 
will come ; let us give them the cheerful turn. 


Virtue and wisdom and beauty are only the habit of happiness. 


Civilization by soap, pure soap, PEARS SO AP, that has 


no alkali in it—nothing but soap—is more than skin-deep. 





but one caution is absolutely necessary. It is notorious that PK ARS’ 
SOAP is sold by the shopkeepers at a very small profit (I think 
not more than about one half-penny per tablet), consequently, one or other 
of the many soaps in the market (on the sale of which they make a profit 
of threepence to fourpence per tablet) is sometimes substituted or recom- 
mended as ‘just as good’ as PHARS SOAP, ‘equally pure,’ 
&e., &c., &c., the real object, of course, being simply to obtain the 
greater profit by the sale of the inferior article. The public should, 
therefore, insist on having PEARS SOAP, otherwise they 
may find i .at they have had an article of inferior quality foisted upon 
them ; something worse than worthless, calculated only to set up HEAT, 


REDNESS, IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” 


From the “ HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 














